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TROOP INDOCTRINATION ON MILITARY AND POLITICAL TRADITIONS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sept §1 (signed to press 
24 Aug 81) pp 3-10 


[Article by Docent and Candidate of Philosophical Science Col A. Dremkov: "The 
26th CPSU Congress and the Indoctrination of Soviet Servicemen in the Spirit of 
Loyalty to the Heroic Traditions of the Army and the People.” Passages printed 
in boldface in source are enclosed in slantlines. | 


[Text] Following Lenin's instruc’.ions on defending the socialist homeland, the 
Communist Party and the Soviet State, Comrade L.I. Brezhnev stated at the 26th 

CPSU Congress, /"never for a single day took their attention away from matters 
portale to the strengthening of the nation's d .ense capability and its’ Armed 
Forces"/.1 This has always been forced upon us--a fact especially true today--by 
the more aggressive imperialist circles, which cannot divorce themselves from the 
colonial habit of thinking “in terms of supremacy and coercion with respect to other 
states and peoples."2 With their irrational and adventuristic policy they are pre- 
pared to plunge mankind into the consuming flame of nuclear war for the sake of 
their narrow, mercenary interests. 


The 26th CPSU Congress pointed out that in the present, seriously aggravated situa- 
tion we m:st step up and essentially, reorganize, our ideological and indoctrinational 
work, make it vital and effective and insure that it produces the maximum effect 

with respect to developing "a generation of politically active, knowledgeable people 
who love their work and know how to work and are always prepared to defend their 
homeland...."2 This party demand applies directly to the army and navy. 


The heroic traditions of cur people and their Armed Forces are highly impartant 

with respect to performing the tasks involved in the communist indoctrination of the 
fightingmen in the spirit of historical responsibility for the fate of the socialist 
homeland. In its decree "On Furthur Improving Ideological, Political and Indoc- 
trinational Work,” the CPSU Central Committee ordered the Ministry of Defense and the 
Main Political Directorate "to increase the glorious traditions of the army and navy. 
Soviet fightingmen must be profoundly aware of their duty with respect to securing 
the pee labor of the Soviet people and protecting the cause of peace and 
socialism.” 














Our combat traditions were formed and leveloped in the flames of three revolutions, 
gained strength and improved during the civil war and in the fierce battle with the 
hordes of German fascist invaders. Underscoring the great importance to propagande 
work of the heroic traditions and trilliant examples of selfless struggle for the 
people’s happiness, V.I. Lenin wrote in his article, “To the Assessment of the Russian 
Revolution”: "...these models of struggle should sexve us as a beacon in the indoc- 
trination of new generations of fighters."5 


Lenin's precept is sacredly fulfilled in our nation. The baton of revolutionary 

and combat traditions is passed on from generation to generation. They have great 
moral force. The unprecendented courage demonstrated by the Soviet people on the 
battlefields and the labor valor exhibited by workers, peasants and the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia in the rear have always invoked in us a sense of great gratitude and app- 
reciation and serve as a powerful mobilizing force in the work of performing the 
practical tasks involved in the building of communism, in the armed defense of the 
homeland and other nations in the socialist commonwealth. 


The most important combat traditions of the Soviet Armed Forces are selfless devotion 
to the cause of communism, love for the Soviet homeland and constant readiness to 
protect it, class hatred for the imperalists, rejection of the laboring people's 
enemies, loyalty to the military oath and military duty and mass heroism in combat, 
a desire on the part of the servicemen to perfect their combat skill, strengthen 
military discipline and improve their political knowledgeability, friendship of 
peoples of the USSR, military comradeship, mutual assistance and mutual rescue from 
difficult situations, respect for the commander and protection of the commander in 
combat, love for our army and navy, for the unit or ship, loyalty to the fighting 
colors of the military unit or to the naval flag on the ship, and combat unity with 
the armies of fraternal socialist nations. 


Various methods are used for publicizing the heroic traditions in the Armed Forces, 
In addition to the main method--political classes--the most commonly used methods 
are lectures, reports, talks and meetings of unit and subunit personnel with veterans 
of the revolution and war veterans, evunings of discussion on special subjects, trips 
to museums and combat glory rooms, tours of sites of past engagements, movies and 
television programs on patriotic and military subjects, readers’ conferences, lecture 
agencies presenting talks on the subject "Sacredly Preserve and Increase the Tradi- 
tions of the Soviet Armed Forces," oral magazines and so forth. Outstanding examples 
are also extensively used in the combat training classes and political briefings and 
on political information days. 


The primary attention of commanders, political organs and party organizations in the 
army and navy is devoted to indoctrinating the fightingmen in a spirit of /selfless 
devotion to the cause of communism, love for the Soviet homeland and constant reedi- 
ness to protect it/. This is one of the basic traditions, a tradition which has 
exceptional mobilizational, organizational and inspirational force. The Soviet people 
are indoctrinated in the spirit of this great tradition from childhood in the family, 
at school, in public organizations and labor collectives, using all the mass media, 
literature and art. This process is undergoing continuing, purposive development 

in Armed Forces. 


oe 

















In the training and the political and indoctrinational work every fightingman is 
made aware of the main features and peculiarities of the society of developed 
socialism and is informed of its advantages over the obsolete bourgeois systems 
and of the historical importance of the victories gained by the Soviet people on 
the road to communism. Numerous examples taken from our daily life graphically 
illustrate for the servicemen how our homeland achieved an unprecendented degree 
of development within a relatively brief period of time, thanks to the concern of 
the party and the government and to the heroic efforts of the workers. Right now 
special attention is being given to the study by personnel of the units and subunits 
of the 26th CPSU Congress materials and to the publicizing of results of Soviet 
economic development during the past five-year period and of those grand tasks 
defined by the hignest forum of communists for the period 1981-1985 and extending 
to the year 1990. The new plans for economic and social reforms cannot fail to 
evoke a sense of pride in our great homeland or to create love and devotion to our 
Communist Party, whose main purpose lies in the “immutable program demand--every~ 
thing for the sake of the people, everytiting for the good of the people."© 


The love felt by the defenders of the socialist homeland ami their devotion to 
communist ideals have always been expressed in concrete acts. The heroic history 
of the Soviet Armed Forces confirms this fact. 


The desire of the fighters and commanders to join the ranks of the Communist Party 
is clear proof of their profound devotion to and infinite faith in it. Typically, 
the more difficult the situation at the fronts and the mors tense the situation as 
a whole, the greater was the number of fightingmen desizing to become communists. 
During the first 6 months of the Great Patriotic War, for example, 4 times as many 
people joined the party in the Armed Forces as during the same period of time prior 
to the war. During the period 1942-1944 army and navy party organizations accepted 
an average of 100,000 people monthly as candidate members of the VKP(b) [All-Union 
Communist Party (of Bolsheviks) ].7 They united the personnel of the units and sub- 
units with their passionate words, and with their personal example they inspired the 
personnel to perform feats. Selfless devotion to the cause of communism, love for 
the Soviet homeland and constant readiness to protect it--this tradition has deter 
mined the substance of other combat traditions./ A natural outgrowth of this tra- 
dition is loyalty to the military cath and to military duty and mass heroism 

in combat./ 





Every draftee into the ranks of our glorious Armed Forces takes a formal cath of 
loyalty to the homeland, to the people and the Soviet government. In doing s he 
is fulfilling his constitutional duty and accepting a great and honored committment 
with the force of a law. 


Servicemen first began taking the oath in May of 1918. This is how the formal 
ceremony was performed in the units of Moscow’s Zamoskvoretskiy Rayon, for example. 
On 11 May 1918 the Red Armymen were assembled in the building houcing the Granade 
Shop at the Mikhel"son Plant. Vladimir TIl*ich Lenin also attended. When everything 
quieted down the chairman of the meeting asked everyone to remove their headgear and 
raise their right hand. Opening up the pages of the formal vow he began to read in 
a loud voice: "I, a son of the working people, a citizen of the Soviet Republic, 








assume the status of fightingman of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Army...." After the 
first few words of the oath had been read, Vladimir Il*ich Lenin descended froz 
the speaker's platform, took his place alongside the fightingmen and began to repeat 
the oath with then. 


When the ceremony was completed, V.I. Lenin congratulated all of them in the mame of 
the Sovtet Government on their acceptance of the oath of loyalty to the soc t 
homeland and wished them success in their battle with the republic's enemies. 





During the civil war years the red fightingmen demonstrated selfless fidelity to 
their forml vow. Tens and hundreds of thousands of fightingmen and commanders per- 
formed legendary feats. 


The baton of loyalty to the military oath and to military duty was carried in a worthy 
manner by the new generation of Soviet fightingmen during the Great Patriotic War. 

The feats performed by the fightingmen, commanders and political workers amazed the 
entire World. As an example, who is not familiar with the names of Privates Aleksandr 
Matrosov and Yuriy Smirnov, Captain Nikolay Gastello and Junior Lieutenant Viktor 
Talalikhin, General Dmitriy Karbyshov and the Panfilov heroes led by political inst- 
ructor Vasiliy Klochkov? They honorably served the homeland to the very end as the 
Oath and their military duty demanded. Mass heroism was demonstrated. Around 11,000 
government awards were conferred upon formations, units and ships for their joint feat. 
More than 11,600 fightingmen were made Heroes of the Soviet Union, and orders and 
medals were conferred upon the more than 7 million of them.? 


Those performing military service today are sacredly preserving and increasing this 
glorious tradition of the army and navy in peacetime. Loyaity to the oath and military 
duty consists primarily in vigilantly guarding the peace and remaining prepared to 

rout any aggressor should one attempt to encroach upon the freedom and independence 

of the Soviet Nation, to disrupt the creative work of the builders of commnisn. 


/The desire of the servicemen to perfect their combat skill, strengthen military 
discipline and increase their political knowledge/is a remarkable tradition of the 
Soviet Armed Forces. 


We know that the technical equipment of the forces is of enormous importance. Equip- 
ment alone, without people, is a dead thing, however. F. Engels pointed out that 
engagements have to won by people and not weapons. Developing this idea, V.I. Lenin 
repeatedly directed attention to the fact that the strength of weapons lies primarily 
in the people, in their ability to make effective use of the equipment on the battle- 
field, He wrote that without technology, outlays on such equipment would be use- 
less. 


The Communist Party, the Soviet Government and the military leadership make a constant 
effort to insure that army and navy personnel achieve absolute mastery of the combat 
weapons entrusted to them. Under the guidance of the commanders, Soviet fightingmen 
work every day, sparing no effort, to achieve just this during technical, special, 
tactical and fire training exercises, in practical exercises at tank training grounds, 
air fields, firing grounds and ranges, during field exercises and classes, ocean 























cruises, aircraft flights, regular periodic maintenance work and equipment servicing 
days, and during independent preparation. 


Our fightingmen and commanders have demonstrated their military skill more than once 
in combat with our enemies. The performance of pilot ¥.M. Skomorokhov, twice Hero 
of the Soviet Union is a graphic illustration of this. He had an excellent under- 
standing of his fighter and hamiled it like a master. During the war with the Hit- 
lerite invaders Skomorokhov shot 46 enemy aircraft alone and eight more in group 
battles. 


It is even more important the personnel be able to skillfully handle the extremely 
complex weapons and equipment systems with which the army and navy are outfitted 


today. This is why the commanders, political workers, party and Komsomol orgariz- 
ations develop in all those entrusted with the missiles, modern aircraft, surface 
ships and submarines and radar sets an irrepressible desire to be the complete masters 
of this awesome equipment, to get out of it everything of which it is capable and to 
tirelessly raise their class ratings. Bvery serviceman must fully understand the 
fact thatthe greater his combat skill, the greater is the combat capability of the 
unit or ship and of the Armed Forces as a whole. Marshal of the Soviet Union D.F. 
Ustinov, USSR minister of defense, tells us that the main objective of the indoc- 
trinational work performed with the personnel consists in “establishing in the mind 
of each fightingman a clear understanding of the fact that he is performing a respon- 
sible assignment in the defense of the Soviet people's socialist gains. When this is 
done we will have the right to expect him 4o take a real interest in his military 
cccupation--not just industry and discipline, but a vital interest in and concern for 
the common cause, for proving the combat readiness of his_subunit, unit or ship, for 
strengthening the combat capability of the Armed Forces."1< 





Socialist competition contributes a great deal to the achievement of good results by 
the fightingmen. It is conducted with rigor and produces good results, for example, 
among the submariners of the Red Bammer Pacific Fleet. During a long ocean cruise 
the seamen in the subunits commanded by Communist Captain 3rd Rank Yu. Sedorenko 
Engineer-Captain Lieutenant A. Nasienko and Engineer-Senior Liev‘ aenant N. Karachun 
accepted large commitments and fulfilled them with honor. During the cruise many 
young officers passed their certification tests to perform the duties at a ievel 
higher than their current position. The submariners i _ the rigorous test pre- 
sented by the ocean and improved their combat skill.” 


Aware military discipline is an extremely important element in the good combat cap- 
ability of the Armed Forces, V.I. Lenin repeatedly pointed out its enormous impor- 
tance in both military organizational development and in the battle against the 
imperialist aggressors. “A t struggle and iron military discipline are needed" 
he said, “in order to win."14 The requirements of military discipline embrace all 
aspects of the life and work of servicemen and are designed to insure that every 
serviceman performs his duties in strict accordance with the laws and military 
regulations. 


The importance of discipline and organization on the part of army and navy personnel 
has presently become even greater. This is due to the development of more complex 








kinds of equipment and weapons, many of which require team servicing and conse- 
quently, greater coordination, precision and efficiency in the work. Because of 
this commanders, political workers, and party Komsomol omanizaticus are constantly 
invensifying the work of indoctrinating the servicemen in a spirit of great disci- 
pline and self-demandingness. 


The 26th CPSU Congress devoted serious attention to matters pertaining to the strength — 
ening of discipline. It demanded that more extensive use be made of forms of “moral 
pressure upon violators of discipline, that a more determined effort be made to elin- 
inate — of comprcemising, liberal nandling of individuals violating law and 
order....” 


A high level of ideolugical conviction on the part of the fightingmen form the found- 
ation for all their successes in the training and discipline. Political classes 
comprise the main form of spiritual indoctrination of the soldiers, sailors, sergeants 
and petty officers, shore-based and seagoing warrant officers. They are regularly 
conducted by the officers according to standarized planus worked out by the Main Polit- 
ical Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy and help to develop a communist world 
outlook in the students. In the political classes the fightingmen study the works of 
V.I. Lenin, materials of the 26th CPSU Congress and Central Comaittee plenums, the 
Constitution of the USSR, the works of Comrade L.I. Brezhnev and other party and gov- 
ernment, leaders. Political classes and other forms of political and indoctrinal work 
help them to expand their perspective, to gain a thorough understanding cf the respon- 
sibility involved in military service, the need for constant combat readiness, dis- 
Cipline and vigilance, and to achieve good results in the improvement o* their combat 
skill. 


The tradition of/friendship of peoples of the USSR, military comradeship, mutual assis- 
tance and mutual rescue in difficult situations, respect for the commander and the 
commander's protection in combat/is also extremely important with the respect to im- 
proving the combat capability and combat readiness of the troops. 


The Soviet Armed Forces have a multi-national composition. The 15 January 1918 decree 
on the creation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Army established the complete equality 

of nations with respect to defending the Soviet State. The workers and peasants in the 
Red Army were then joined by the workers of Czarist Russia's formerly oppressed peoples 
who fought heroically for Soviet power against internal and external counterrevolution. 
This was one of the crucial conditions ior our victory over the enemies of the Soviet 
Nation. 


Indoctrizated in a spirit of friendship and fraternity, the peoples cf the USSR fought 
the fascist invaders in united formation during the Great Patriotic War. The Hilterites 
nursed great hopes that dissention would set in among the various nations and natiocn- 
alities of our country. This did not occur, however. In the face of danger all of the 
USSR"s pecples rallied even more closely around their older brother and loyal friend-- 
the Russian people. A climate of friendship, comradeship and mutual respect reigned 

in the military collectives. Fighters and commanders of various nationalities fought 
shoulder to shoulder, helping each other in time of difficulty. M.I. Kalinin stated 




















that the friendship “was especially perceptible at the front, where a person was 
constantly subjected 42 danger and one therefore had to have complete faith in the 
comrade at his side.” 


Komsomol member A. Shevchenko, a Squad commander from the 180th Rifle Division, for 
example, was such a dependable comrade in combat. When, during the Iasi-Kishinev 
operation, the rifle subunit of which Shevchenko was a member found its way blocked 
by an enemy earth-and-timber emplacement, »ecause of which the attack could have 
failed. He unhesitatingly threw himself upon the firing point. The hero sacrificed 
his life to save many men following behind him.17 





The love and respect of the fightingmen for their commanders and their selfless pro- 
tection of the latter are a noble tradition in the army and the navy. This is the 
highest form of military comradeship, one based on a profound understanding of the 
commander's role in the achievement of victory in a war. The feat performed by Ser- 
geant Akopyan in the Battle Cf Moscow is a good example of this. Noticing that “*he 
Hitlerites had surrounded Senior Lieutenant Vasil'yev, his commander, Akopyan rushed 
to his rescue. The valorous soldier destroyed 16 fascists in the unequal battle, but 
he himself was mortally wounded. 


Thanks to the efforts of commanders, political workers and party organizations, friend- 
Ship and military comradeship are developing and growing stronger in the peacetime 
training as Well. These qualities are manifested in concrete formparticularly in the 
movements with the slogans, “Their Must Be No Laggards Alongside the Outstanding Man,” 
“What I Know--is for you, comrade!" and others. This helps the military collectives 
successfully to accomplish the tasks facing them. 





Among the most important combat traditions of our Armed Forces are /the love of the 
Soviet fightingmen for their army and navy, for their unit or ship, and loyalty to 
the colors of their military unit or the naval flag on their ship/. 


In his book "Malaya zemlya" Comrade L.I. Brezhnev recalls that when one of the soldiers 
Was released from the hospital, he was assigned to a reserve unit but did not want that 
and returned to the regiment in which he had served prior to being wounded. Thzy wanted 
to assign him to the reserve, but he refused.” Think about that,” Comrade L.I. Brezhnev 
writes. "The man could legally have avoided going into battle. At least he had re- 
ceiveda deferment, and there was no telling when he would have to return to conbat. 

He was determined to fight, however. What conclusions can be drawn from this inci- 
dent, one which would at first glance appear to be an isolated case? The soldier 
trusted his commanders and political leaders. He believed in his comrades with whom 

he would go out on reconnaissance or enter ingo an attack. Otherwise, why should he 
have been so anxious to return to his unit"? 


Love for their unit--a specific manifestation of their love for the entire army--is 
closely linked in the Soviet fightingmen with loyalty to the fighting colors of the 
military unit or the ship's naval flag. The colors are a symbol of military honor, 
valor, and glory. They remind each serviceman of his sacred duty to serve the Soviet 
homeland with devotion, to defend it courageously and skillfully defend from the enemy 
every inch of native soil, sparing neither his blood nor his very life to doso. The 
naval flag hoisted over a ship is the ship's colors. 











During the war years the hoisting of the colors on the battlefield always inspired 
the soidiers and gave them strength. There were many cases in which the unfurled 
scarlet banner halted a retreat and roused the fightingmen to attack. During the 
fighting for L'vov in 1944, for example, the Hitlerites attacked the positions of 
Soviet artillerymen in an attempt to break through to their encircled troops. A 
critical situation developed. At that point Officer Marchenko raised the unit colors 
at the fire positions. Upon seeing the colors the arti}}erymen shouted “Hurrah:", 
rushed into hand-to-hand combat and repelled the enemy. 


Fightingmen in the army and navy today sacredly honor this glorious tradition. They 
are indoctrinated in a spirit of reverence for the fighting colors and the naval flag 
and guard them vigilantly. The position at the colors bears the greatest responsi- 
bility and is entrusted to only the best servicemen. 


The CPSU and the Soviet Government set great demands for the /combat readiness/ of 
the troops and naval forces, while working to increase the homeland's defensive strength 
and outfitting the army and navy with the latest combat equipment and weapons. 


The strengthening of /combat concord with the armies of fraternal socialist nations/ 
became highly important with the emergence of the world socialist system. The nature 
of this concord is defined by the objective need jointly to protect the socialist 
states against imperialist aggressors. The creation of the Warsaw Pact Organization 
in May of 1955 was the embodiment of close concord, political and military unity among 
fraternal peoples. 


Performing common missions, personnel of the allied armies are indoctrinated in a 
spirit of socialist patriotism and internationalism, in a spirit of irreconcilability 
with respect to bourgeois and revisionist ideology and hatred for the imperialist 
aggressors, the enemies of Communisn. 


The international unity and solidarity of the fraternal socialist nations and their 
armies forms the foundation for the security of the world socialist system and is the 
crucial factor in the preservation of universal peace. 


Real socialism's successes are evoking fury in our enemies. The defenders of the last 
exploitative system are attempting to retard the progressive course of history by any 
means. They have launced a fierce ideological struggle in addition to their military 
preparations. They are moving to the fore apologetics for militarism and military 
justification of their preparation for war with the excuse of the false catchword of 
a “Soviet military threat” as justification for war preparations. A high level of 
political awareness, the ability to identify the hostile fabrications of bourgeois 
ideologists and a firm class stance have always been traditional for Soviet fight- 
ingmen. 


Carrying out the demands set ty the 26th party congress and the decree passed by the 
CPSU Central Committee "On Furthur Improving Ideological and Indoctrinational Work,” 
commanders and political organs, party and Komsomol organizations have stepped up 

their work of /exposing the ideological diversionary acts of imperialism and Maoism/. 














Lectures and talks on these subjects are being held more frequently in the units and 
on the ships, and theoretical conferences and discussions with the officers are reg- 
ularly scheduled. All propaganda and agitation work in the army and navy are becoming 
more active and aggressive. Participation by the leading cadres of formations and 
field forces in the political indoctrination has made it possible to raise the scien- 
tific level of this work, to expose more clearly ideological falsifications of so- 
cialism's enemjes and “to intensify the class focus in the indoctrination of the 


fightingmen." 


And so, indoctrination in the heroic traditions of the party and the people and of 
the army is one of the main tasks involved in the patriotic indoctrination of Soviet 
fightingmen. It ‘s inseparably linked with the development in the fightingmen of a 
sense of great historical responsibility for the fate of peace and socialism of our 
beloved homeland’s security. The study and publicizing of the heroic history of the 
homeland, the party and its Armed Forces serve as an important means of improving the 
combat readiness of the troops and of strengthening their combat capability, which 

is made up of a solid alloy of good technical equipment, combat skill and indestruc- 
tible morale. 


Comrade L.I. Brezhnev stated at the 26th CPSU Congress: "The sons and grandsons of the 
Great Patriotic War heroes are now serving in the ranks of the homeland’s defenders. 
They have not experienced the narsh trials which fell to the lot of their fathers and 


grandfathers. They are loyal to the heroic traditions of our army and our people, 
however."“* This is a guarantee that our socialist homeland is reliably protected. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: WORK OF MAIN COMMANDS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sept 8&1 (signed to press 
24 Aug 81) pp 211-18 


[Article, published under the heading, “Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War,” by Professor and Army Gen S.P. Ivanov, and Docent and Candidate of Military 
Sciences Maj Gen N. Shekhovtsov: “The Experience of the Work of the Main Commands 

in the Theaters of Military Operations.” Passages printed in boldface in source are 
enclosed in slantlines. | 


[Text | The main trend in the wars of the 20th century has involved an increase in 
their scale and intensity. Theaters of military operations were defined in World 
War II, depending upon the situation, each of which might have several strategic 
axes. At the beginning of the Great Patriotic War, for example, large groupings of 
German fascist troops carried out the main strikes on the Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev 
strategic axes. The armed conflict essentially began in three theaters of military 
operations--the northwestern, western and southwestern theaters. 


The Lenin Communist Party was the ideological and political leader of the Soviet 

State and its Armed Forces, as it was in peacetime. Its Central Committee defined 
the political objectives of the war, created higher state and military agencies and 
inspired the Soviet people to protect the homeland and rout the fascist aggressor. 

All power in the state was concentrated in a single agency--the State Defense Committee 
created on 30 June 1941--for purposes of ensuring unity of political, economic and 
military leadership, mobilizing and making purposive use of the nation‘s economic 
resources and people. Headquarters, Main Command (subsequently Hea@quarters, Supreme 
High Command) was set up on 23 June to exercise strategic supervision of the Armed 
Forces. The main command of strategic forces and the field directorates of the fronts 
were charged with directing the groupings of forces in the tethers of military op- 
erations. 


Foreseeing the possibility of difficulties with troop control should fascist Germany 
nleash a war against the Soviet Union, the Politburo of the VKP(b) [All-Union Con- 
munist Party (of Bolsheviks) ] on 21 June charged Army General G.K. Zhukov, chief 

of Genezal Staff, with overall management of the Southwestern and Southern Fronts 

and Army Gen K.A. Meretskov, deputy commissar of defense, with management of the 
Northern Front.” In the middle o the first day of the war I.V. Stalin phoned G-K. 
Zhukov and told him that the Politburo had decided to assign Marshals B.M. Shaposhnikov 
and G.[. Kulik to the Western Front and Army General G.K. Zhukov to the Southwestern 
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Front. When Zhukov asked who would be in charge of the General Staff in this complex 
situation, I.V. Stalin answered that he would leave behind General N.F. Vatutin (deputy 
chief of General Staff) and added: “Don't waste time. We will get along here some- 
how."© That same day members of the Main Command flew off to the operational army. 


G.K. Zhukov spent 5 days in the Southwestern Front and provided its command with a 
great deal of help in repelling the attack on Kiev by the German fascist armies. 
Marshal B.M. Shaposhnikov performed a significant amount of work in the Western Front. 


The complexity of the situation and the rapid changes occuring, however, the growth of 
the spatial scope, the intensity and the dynamic nature of military operacions, fre- 
quent disruptions of communications between Headquarters and the fronts and the lack 

of adequate experience in directing large operational groupings in wartime on the part 
of the commanders of the field forces made it necessary to move the strategic leadership 
closer to the forces. Strategic control agencies, intermediate between Headquarters 
and the fronts, were therefore created on 10 July 1941. They consisted of main conm- 
mands of forces in tbe 3 sectors: the northwestern command headed by Marshal of the 
Soviet Union K. Ye. Voroshilov, which combined control of the Northern and Northwestern 
Fronts, aS well as the Northern and Red Banner Baltic Fleets; the western command 
headed by Marshal of the Soviet Union S.K. Timoshenko, responsible for operations of 
the Western Front; and the southwestern command headed by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
S.M. Budennyy and Teapeessge for operations of the Southwestern and Southern Fronts 
and of the Black Sea Fleet.” They were charged with overseeing the fronts and fleets, 
coordinating their actions, planning operations and informing the troops of missions 
assigned by the Supreme High Command, maintaining personnel and equipment in a constant 
state of combat readiness, gathering and processing information, informing the General 
Staff and the staffs of the field forces on the situation, and with other tasks. 


The main commanders of troops in the sectors were given great authority, military as 
well as administrative. The appointment of nationally known military leaders as main 
commanders and prominent party and state officials as members of the military councils 
of the main commands gave great prestige to the newly created agencies and provided 
them with extensive authority and power in all areas of the work, power which was all- 
encompassing and applied not only to the troops but also to party, soviet and economic 
organizations. 


The North Caucasus sector was formed on 21 April 1942 on the Southern Front, far from 
Moscow. It included the Crimean Front,the Sevastopol’ defense area, the North Caucasus 
Military District, the Black Sea Fleet with its bases in Kerch’, Novorossiysk and Tuapse 
and the Azov Military Flotilla with its base at Yeysk. Marshal of the Soviet Union 

S.M. Budennyy was appointed main commander of the sector, Admiral I.S. Isakov his deputy 
for naval affairs and member of the military council, and General G.F. Zakharov, chief 
of staff. 


The sector's missions consisted in preventing the landing of enemy naval forces on the 
coast of the Azov and Black Seas and the landing of enemy airborne forces on the Cri- 
mean Peninsula and the territory of the North Caucasus Military District, while con- 
tinuing operations to remove the enemy from the Crimea and firmly holding the Sevas- 
topol' defense area. Should the enemy attempt to advance pn the Rostov-Caucasus axis, 
they were to restrain the enemy securely at the Don River. 
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The strategic situation changed abruptly in the summer of 1942. The front remained 
stable on the northwestern and western sectors. The situation was rapidly becoming 
complicated on the Caucasus and Stalingrad sectors, however. Headquarters focused 
its attention there. By June of 1942 the main commands had been disbanded, after 
which Headquarters, Supreme High Command, controlled the front, directly or through 
the General Staff. There continued to be an objective need for an intermediate con- 
trol element between Headquarters and the fronts. During preparations for and the 
conduct of large strategic Operations the functions of such an element were performed 
by representatives of Headquarters at the fronts or group of fronts. The front of 
military operations was shortened to 2,200 kilometers in 1945, and the number of repre- 
sentatives at the fronts was also reduced. 


During preparations for the Manchurian Strategic Operation to destroy the Kwantung 
Army, there once again arose an acute need for an intermediate operational-strategic 
control element. This was due to the considerable remoteness of the theater of mil- 
itary operations, the enormous length of the front of impending military operations 
(over 5,000 km), the depth of the operation and the large quantity of forces (three 
fronts, a fleet and a flotilla) involved in it. The Main Command of Soviet Forces in 
the Far East was therefore created. It was headed by prominent military leader A.M. 
Vasilevskiy, who had extensive experience in planning large strategic operations, co- 
ordinating the operations of fronts and naval forces and commanding a front. 


Since prewar theory and plans did not call for intermediate strategic control elements 
/a search was made during the war for ways to set up the operational elements of main 
command/. The results were not everywhere the same, however. The directorate of the 
Northwestern Sector's main command, for example, had a military council, a staff (with 
operations, reconnaissance, "ilitary communications, motor transport and road service, 
manning and other sections), a directorate of rear services, chiefs “f branches of 
troops and services (artillery, armored and mechanized troops, engineering, quarter- 
master and chemical services), a fuel supply and sanitary section, an operations group 
of party-political workers, a judge advocate’s office and a military tribunal. A naval 
group was also added to the directorate on 14 August 1941.5 


The directorates for the other sectors were of approximately the same composition, but 
on 29 July 1941 the main command of the Western Sector was combined with the Western 
Front command and the commander in chief of the sector also commanded the front. At 
the end of September 1941 the front commander became the commander in chief of the 
Southwestern Sector, and the directorate of the Southwestern Front became his direc- 
torate. In October the front commander was once again charged with the duties of 
commander in chief of the sector. 


In many cases, consequently, the commanders in chief, as the operational element, had 
a front staff, of which they doubled as commanders. This situation produced normal 
functioning of the directorate only when there was a single front under the commander 
in chief. When, however, a directorate included several fronts, there were certain 
difficulties due to the excessive workload on the front staff, which was simultaneously 
the commander in chief's operational element. This sort of situation developed on the 


Southwestern Sector, among others. ‘én operations group was therefore’ créated’ out-of the 
high command staff there 6n'24 December 1941. It included the assistant for the study 
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of war experience of the operations group chief, and a group consisting of three or 
four commanders was assigned from each chief of a branch of troops. Certain sections 
Were not included in the operations group, since their functions were performed directly 
by the staff on the front which was a part of this sector. General I. Kh. Bagramyan 

Was appointed chief of the operations group.’ On 4 May 1942 that control element was 
merged once again with the staff. 





It should be noted that the commanders in chiefs of the sectors had limited materials 
and equipment foundation--especially means of communication--for exercising control 
during the first period of the war and that they ordinarily lacked reserve personnel 
and equipment, which prevented them from exerting a full and active influence upon the 
course of military operations. 


Constructive experience and the negative aspects of the functioning of the main command's 
control agencies in the west were taken into account for creating such an agency in the 
Far East in 1945. A military council and a staff were created there. Commander in 
Chief of Naval Forces N.G. Kuznetsov coordinated the operations of the Pacific Fleet 

and the Amur Flotilla with those of the troops, and Commander of the Soviet Army Air 
Forces A.A. Novikov directed the aviation. A rear service operations group was created 
to oversee the sw wply for the troops. It was headed by Deputy Chief of the Soviet 

Army Rear Service V.I. Vinogradov. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union A.M. Vasilevskiy, commander in chief of Soviet Forces in the 
Far East, possessed great authority. All ground, air and naval forces, National Air 
Defense Forces and rear service agencies deployed in the theater were placed under his 
command. 


During the first days of operation of the commander in chief's staff, however, it became 
clear that all of the experience had not been thoroughly taken into account. Among other 
things, the plan called for the continued use for communicating with the fronts of the 
People's Commissariat of Communications’ high-frequency (Vh) telephone lines, 

which were also being used by local party and soviet organs. Because of this the chief 
of staff was sometimes unable to speak with the front staffs for days at atime. When 
this was reported to Supreme High Command the commander in chief's deputy chief of staff 
for high-frequency communications and construction of lines was sent to the Far Mast. 

The steps he took brought reliable control of the fronts. 


Forces of the Mongolian People's Army (Marshal Kh. Choybalsan was commander in chief 

and Yu. Tsedenbal, chief of the political directorate) became an operational part of the 
Transbaykal Front. These forces were included in the mechanized calvary group of the 
Soviet-Mongolian forces. Mongolian General Zh. Lkhagvasuren was deputy for Mongolian 
forces under General I.A. Pliyev, the group commander. The fraternal cooperation ensured 
close interaction between the Soviet and Mongolian forces. 


The /main commands’ work forms and methods/ depended upon many factors. The most imp- 
ortant of these were the nature of the armed conflict in the theater of military oper- 
ations, the quantity of front field forces operating therein and the theater's distance 
from Headquarters, Supreme High Command, as well as the availability io a special control 
agency for the use of the commander in chief and the degree to which it was manned and 
outfitted with means of communication. 
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From the moment the Western Sector's main command was formed it was clear that the 
fascist forces, which were attempting to capture the area of Smolensk, thereby cre- 
ating conditions conducive to their continued advance on Moscow, were being concen- 
trated there. As a result, Headquarters and the General Staff of the RKKA, (Workers 
and Peasants’ Red Army) essentially relieved the main command of such tasks as of 
building up and concentrating reserves, preparing defense lines in the depth and so 
forth. This enabled commander in chief S.K. Timoshenko to concentrate his main atten- 
tion on the organization and supervision of operations by the Western Front. The 
Commander in chief and his staff made every effort to create a solid defensive front, 
to organize a powerful coordinated attack at Vitebsk by 12 July, to conduct combat 
operations in the area of Smolensk and to rout the enemy's Yartsevo-Dukhovshchina group- 
ings to help them organize and direct combat operations, kept informed on the entire 
Situation and reported all events to Headquarters and GSh (Main Staff). 


The Northwestern Sector’s high command had to perform a large number of tasks in add- 
ition to its direct supervision of military operations. They primarily involved pre- 
paring defense line, creating reserves and new military formations, organizing, and 
directing the partisan movement. 


On 16 July 1941, for example, the commander in chief of the Northwestern Axis ordered 
the leaders of Rengreees Oblast to detail 100,000 people for defense work in the area 
of the Luga River.7 On 18 July the Northern Front command was issued orders to rein- 
force units on the Luga defense line and to form two naval brigades.1° On 20 July 
orders were issued to create the Lodeynopol'’skaya operational group. That game day, 
by Order of the commander in chief, 300 people were detailed from the Karelo-Finnish 
SSR to reinforce the 24th Tank Division. On 24 July, by order of the commander in 
chief, a commission for defense projects was created in the Leningrad party obkom and 
gorkom and the oblast and city executive committees of soviets of workers’ deputies. 
The creation of a military flotilla on Lake Onega was begun on 7 August,also by decision 
of the commander in chief. On 8 August, he appointed members of the sector militgry 
councii to direct the partisan movement on the northern and northwestern fronts. 


On 13 July the military council of the Northwestern Sector approved interim instruc- 
tions for combating enemy tank units, and on 23 July the commanders of the Northern 
and Northwestern Fronts issued instructions on steps to ensure the antitank strength 
of the defense and to reinforce the bwundaries between the fronts and support them 
with air strikes. Active operations against the enemy were reported--specifically, 
the counterblow at the enemy's flank near Sol’tsy between 14 and 18 July. On 1 August 
instructions were issued to carry out a concentrated strike against the enemy by the 
air forces of the Northern and Northwestern Fronts and the Red Banner Baltic Fleet.13 
With the separation of the Northern Front into the Leningrad and Karelian Fronts which 
were directly subordinate to Headquarters, there was no longer any need for the dir- 
ectorate, and the latter was disbanded at the end of August. 


Since the creation of the high command of Soviet forces inthe Far Mast and its func- 
tioning took place in the concluding stage of the war, that is, in a situation in which 
the troops, staffs and commanders at all levels hadacquired extensive combat experience, 


it is especially pertinent to discuss the procedures and methods used by the commander 
in chief and his staff. 
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The strategic operations conducted by the Soviet forces in the Far East were planned 
at General Headquarters with the active participation of A.M. Vasilevskiy, the future 
commander in chief. 

The creation and the functioning of the high command of Soyiet forces in the Far East 
were conducted in strict secrecy. Many issues were resolved by Headquarters, Supreme 
High Command, with only the officials responsible involved in their execution. In 
order to conceal the preparations for operations in the Far East, it was forbidden to 
call the Far East group and the Transbaykal group “fronts” in the press. They were 
referred to as groups. The commanders wore the shoulder boards of 2 colonel general 
and were given aliases. A.M. Vasilevskiy also wore the shoulder boards of a colonel 
general. 


The immediate job of organizing the forthcoming operation began with a conference at 
the commander in chief's headquarters in Chita on 28 June, which was attended by the 
front and fleet commanders, members of the military councils and chiefs of staff, as 
well as deputy commanders in chief. The strategic operation plan and the concepts 
for the frontal operations were explained at the conference, General V.I. Vinogradov 
delivered a report on rear service support, and the general plan by which the forces 
and the staffs would prepare for the operation was outlined. It was proposed that 
within 2-4 days the front chiefs of staff would arrive at the commander in chief's 
headquarters for a report on the preliminary plan for the operation. A.M. Vasilevskiy 
intended to approve the plans for the front operations at the front headquarters after 
the plans had been refined. 





During the following days the commander in chief mainly reviewed the various plans 

of the fronts, inspecting them in detail. This process actually ended with the con- 
crete refinement of all the details. The chief of staff and the chiefs of the oper- 
ational directorate and the directorates (staffs) for the armed services, branches 

of troops and services took part in the work. Around 24 hours was spent on the plan 
for each front. At the same time the commander in chief was receiving reports from 
the rear service and military communications chiefs on the accomplishment of measures 
to provide material support for the forces and on transport operations and from the 
border troops’ command, and met with representatives of local governing agencies. 


A.M, Vasilevskiy, comuander in chief of Soviet forces in the Far East, who had a 

staff of experienced and well-qualified generals and officers providing reliable 
communication with the field forces and formations, could frequently visit the head- 
quarters of the fronts and even the armies, and this enabled him to remain well in- 
formed on the situation, to react promptly to changes and make the necessary decisions. 


During preparations for the operation A.M. Yasilevskiy repeatedly visited the fronts 
(by air or by ground transport), reconnoitered areas more than once, acquainted hin- 
self with the distribution of personnel and equipment, discussed the situation with 
the field force and formation command and helped them to refine their plan of action 
for the more difficult phases of the operavion. He was ordinarily accompanied by 
Marshal of Artillery M.N. Chistyakov, commander of artillery, Colonel General of Tank 
Troops M.D. Solomatin, commander of armored and mechanized troops, and the following 
chiefs: Major General S.M. Chuvyrin, chief of reconnaissance; Colonel General of Sig- 
nal troops N.D. Psurtsev, chief of signal troops; Colonel General of Engineer Troops 





K.S. Nazarov, chief of engineer troops; Colonel General V.I. Vinogradov, chief of 
rear services; as well as Major General N.I. Trotsenko, the commander in chief's dep- 
uty chief of staff, along with several officers. 


During the period of preparations for the operation the commander in chief focused 
attention mainly upon the Transbaykal Front, which was performing the main mission 
in the s’, ategic cperation. He flew there repeatedly. By working several days at 
the site, he managed to make a detailed scrutiny of plans for the frontal operation 
and for operations of the 6th Guards Tank Group, the 39th and 53th Armies and the 
cavalry group. He flew to the ist Far East Front twice, spending a total of & days 
there. During this time A.M. Vasilevskiy carefully reviewed the plan for the front's 
operation, acquainted himself with plans for the ist Red Banner, 5th and 35th Armies 
and instructed the commanders on how to refine then. 





As a rule, the commander in chief heard the army commanders’ decisions at the site, 
at the planned breakthrough sector. Interaction plans were also worked out in detail 
there, taking into account the nature of the terrain and of the enemy's defense. The 
chief of staff of the main command reported to the General Staff each day in accord- 
ance with a list made up in advance on the work performed in the forces and at the 
headquarters to prepare for the operation. In addition, the commander in chief per- 
sonally reported on the situation to the supreme commander, gave the latter his opin- 
ion on various matters and sometimes turned to him with requests. 


During the commander in chief's visits to the fronts the staff kept him constantly 
informed on preparations for the operation, received information on his work among 
the forces and monitored the regrouping of forces within the fronts and the movement 
of troop trains. His agents met arriving divisions, explained the missions to them 
and sent them to their destinations, reporting this to the front headquarters, moni- 
tored the delivery of fuel, ammunition and food from central bases to the armies and 
fronts, and organized the construction of lines of communications. A great deal of 
attention was given to the monitoring of the preparation of troops and headquarters 
for the operation, for which purposc the chief of staff regularly sent our groups of 
generals and officers by air to provide concrete, on-the-spot assistance with the 
performance of various tasks. 


An inspection of troop readiness for the operation was set up at the beginning of 
August by order of the commander in chief. A.M. Vasilevskiy visited the ist Far East 
Front, the chief of staff--the Transbaykal Front, and the military council member 

I.V. Shikin--the 2nd Far fast Front. When the inspection was completed, Headquarters, 
Supreme High Command, received a report that the forces were completely prepared for 
the offensive. 


During the offensive the commander in chief and his staff, having a good knowledge 

of the situation, directed the main efforts of the forces toward improving their ma- 
neuverability and increasing the momentum of the attack. At the beginning of combat 
operations the commander in chief was in the ist Far East Front, where the conditions 
for the offensive were the most difficult. When the forces of the assault grouping 
had moved into operational space, he left for the Transbaykal Front. 


And so, personal communication with the commanders of the fronts and armies was the 
commander in chief's main mode of operation. It should be noted that during the first 
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period of the war, as we have already mentioned, the commander in chief frequently 
visited the forces. Marshal S.K. Timoshenko, for example, commander in chief of the 
Southwestern Sector, flew to the headquarters of the Southern Front on 4 November 
1941 to coordinate the plan for the counteroffensive at Rostov. The day before the 
offensive he again visited the front headquarters with a group of officers headed by 
I.Kh. Bagramyan, chief of the operations section. After hearing the report from front 
commander Ya.T. Cherevichenko, S.K. Timoshenko visited the command posts of A.I. 
Lopatin’s 37th Army and F.M. Kharitonov’s 9th Army, and directed combat operations of 
the Southern Front until 21 November, and the situation became complicated in the zone 
of the Southwestern Front. The commander in chief was forced to return to his command 
post in Voronezh. He flew to the Southern Front headquarters once again on 25 
November. 


Because of the dynamic nature and the rapid pace of combat operations, front officials 
were summoned to the commander in chief's headquarters extremely rarely in 1941 and 
1942. During preparations for the Manchurian Operation the front chiefs of staff were 
summoned to report on the operation plan. 


An effort by Headquarters, Supreme High Command, itsel:, to direct the fronts and even 
the armies was typical of interrelations between Headquarters, Supreme High Command, 
and the main commands during the first period of the war. This situation decreased 
the role of the main commands, reducing them to the level of intermediate elements. 
The main command of Soviet forces in the Far East had considerably greater indepen- 
dence in this respect. The commander in chief, the staff and the political direc- 
torate were able to unite the efforts of all services of the Armed Forces for the 
achievement of victory, to efficiently implement instructions from the supreme con- 
mander for routing the Kwantung Army, to take into thorough account all changes oc- 
curing in the strategic and operational situation and rapidly react to them, and to 
provide the troops with fuel, ammunition and other supplies on a timely basis. The 
commander in chief and his staff were vested with proper authority and had adequate 
personnel and equipment to accomplish this. 


The creation of Soviet main commands and their functioning in the Great Patriotic 

War demonstrated the fact that these were necessary when the front of military oper- 
ations became considerably stretched out and the number of frontal field forces in- 
creased. The need for this element of troop control was felt especially acutely when 
the theater of military operations was separated by a considerable distance from 
Headquarters, Supreme High Command, and from the other theaters of military opera- 
tions. The following were extremely important factors contributing to highly effec- 
tive functioning of the main command: scientifically based organization of the main 
command's field headquarters, taking into account accumulated experience and the pe- 
culiarities of the theater of military operations, and its provision with the neces- 
sary cadres and means of communication; the granting of proper authority and inde- 
pendence to the commander in chief for performing the tasks involved in directing 

the groupings of forces, as well as an adequate quantity of reserve troops and forces. 


Our experience in the last war demonstrated the fact that the system created by the 

Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government to exercise stra- 
tegic direction of the war in the theaters of military operations met the demands of 
the situation and justified itself entirely. It provided for unity of strategic di- 
rection of the Armed Forces. This experience needs to be carefully studied and ap- 

plied from a critical standpoint in the work of the troops and headquarters today. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: ASSURING OPERATIONAL SECRECY 


~ yp VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 19-24 


[Article, published under the heading “Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War,” by Honored RSFSR Scientist, Professor and Doctor of Military Sciences Lt Gen 
Tank Trps N. Orlov, and Docent and Candidate of Military Sc ences Col G. Tvardovskiy: 
“Methods of Assuring Secrecy of tions for Operations and Surprise in Troop 
Operations in the Years of the War” 


[Text] The concept of surprise, which involves keeping preparations for operations 
a secret and beginning combat operations without the enemy expecting it, is one of 

the important principles of military art and is achieved by selecting a time, pr 

cedures and methods of combat operations, which make it possible to strike when the 
enem,s is least prepared to yepel the attack, thereby paralyzing the enemy's will to 
offer organized resistance. 


Surprise can be strategic, operational or tactical, depending upon the scale of the 
combat operations and the results achievec. 


Military history indicates that surprise has been employed most extensively in mili- 
tary operations on every scale as one of the factors contributing to the achievement 
of success. 


Many operations conducted by Soviet forces during the Great Patriotic War provide 
remarkable examples of this kind of military art. In this article we have attempted 
to analyze some of them in order to take a look at the methods which assured secrecy 
of preparations for them and the element of surprise in the beginning of combat 
operations. 


Secrecy of preparations for an operation involves a group of steps taken by command, 
political organs, staffs and troops to mislead the enemy relative to the groupi iz of 
our personnel and equipment, the objectives and the concept, the place and time of 

the main thrust. An important role is performed by the activities of command, staff 
and troops to misinform the enemy, to camouflage and conceal the regrouping and con- 
centration of troops and the deployment of control posts, to make skillful use of 

means of communication and to interdict all types of enemy reconnaissance activities. 


The Great Patriotic War abounds in examples of secret preparations for operations 
by Soviet forces, which enabled us more than once to mislead and gain victory over 
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the enemy. The counteroffensives at Moscow and Stalingrad are brilliant examples of 
this. On 4 December 1941 the Centrum Army Group command indicated in its report that 
the Soviet Army's combat strength could not be great enough for it to begin a large 
counteroffensive.3 On 5 and 6 December, however, Soviet forces switched to a counter- 
offensive near Moscow, which grew into a general offensive. The enemy suffered its 
first devastating defeat in World War II as a result. The enemy's forces were thrown 
back 200-400 kilometers from the capital. On the eve of the counteroffensive by 
Soviet forces near Stalingrad, German intelligence and the German command had con- 
Cluded that “they should expect offensive operations against the Romanian 3rd Army 
within the near future” for purposes of “pushing back German units located in the 
Stalingrad area."4 In reality, however, the counteroffensive and the subsequent of- 
fensive by Soviet forces near Stalingrad were the main events of a campaign designed 
to achieve the total destruction of the enemy's strategic grouping. 


Preparations for those operations were kept secret as a result of extensive organiza- 
ional work on the part of command, political argans and staffs at all levels and of 
the preparation and implementation of a large number of measures. 


A strictly limited number of individuals were involved in working out the operations, 
and it was forbidden to write (even in code) about planning matters. The forces were 
informed of combat missions when there was only enough time left to organize the com- 
bat operations. The enemy was mislead by dummy groupings and the simulated concen- 
tration of forces, retention of the previous mode of operation for means of communi- 
cation and so forth. The real concentration of assault groupings was carefully camou- 
flaged, enemy reconnaissance was misled about our objectives, and our own reconnais- 
Sance on the axis of the main thrust was conducted in secrecy. 


It should be pointed out that the achievement of secrecy received a great deal of at- 
tention at all levels, up to the Supreme High Command. A directive issued to the com- 
mander of the Stalingrad Front by Headquarters on 19 October 1942, for example, stated 
the following: "Headquarters, Supreme High Command, absolutely forbids you to transmit 
in code any sort of thoughts on *he operation plan or to issue or distribute orders on 
the forthcoming operations. Any operation plans--when demanded by Headquarters--are 
to be sent only in handwritten form by responsible courier. Orders on the forthcoming 
operation are only to be issued personally, by means of maps, to the army commanders."5 


Steps taken to misinform the enemy were highly important to the success of the coun- 
teroffensive. In the middle of October 1942 Headquarters, Supreme High Command, is- 
sued a directive containing instructions for equipping defense lines, preparing cen- 
ters of population for all-round defense and setting up artificial obstacles and bar- 
riers. Execution of the directive by the forces disoriented the enemy, which decided 
that the operations of the Soviet forces were of a defensive nature. 


The actions of the Voronezh Front command and forces during preparations for and the 
execution of the Belgorod-Khar'kov operation in July/August of 1943 are another ex- 
ample of providing the enemy with false information. By decision of Army General N.F. 
Vatutin, front commander, a dummy concentration of a combined-arms and a tank army 
was displayed near the city of Sudzha.~ The deployment of a large headquarters was 
Simulated in the city itself. Units of the 240th Rifle Division, an army engineer 
battalion, a tank company, several aircraft and a 20-car shuttle train were specially 
detailed for this purpose, and 450 mock-ups of tanks and several other kinds of 
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equipment were prepared. Rail transport operations were simulated with the “shuttle,” 
which traveled back and forth between the stations. Units of the 340th Rifle Division 
with its attached artillery and tank company performed regular marches to the dummy 
concentration area and then secretly returned. A false concentration of tank units 
was simulated in five areas. The deception was a complete success. The enemy brought 
up the forces necessary to counteract our “concentration.” A total of 250 enemy air- 
craft dropped up to 1,000 aerial bombs on the dummy concentraton of troops. 


The regrouping of the 3rd Guards Tank Army in the Kiev Operation of 1943 is an exan- 
ple of misinformation of the enemy and careful operational camouflage of a real con- 
centration of troops. In order to focus efforts on the axis of the main thrust, for 
example, the command of the ist Ukrainian Front had to out a regrouping of the 
3rd Guards Tank Army, the bulk of the artillery of the RVGK| Reserve, Supreme High 
Command | and other forces from the Bukrino to the Lyutezh staging area--a distance 

of 130-200 kilometers--undetected by the enemy. The front issued a false order call- 
ing for a switch to defense, and several copies of the order were “lost.” The Hitler- 
ites discovered the order and believed what it said. 


Thorough camouflage steps were carried out for purposes of hiding the tank force's 
departure from the Bukrino staging area and its movement to the new concentration 
area. The formation command post and several radios were left at the staging area. 
They continued to operate as usual, misleading the enemy. The departed tanks were 
replaced with mock-ups made of wood and earth. Mock-ups of guns were set up at the 
fire positions. Tanks and motor vehicles were only permitted to move at night, ad- 
hering to blackout procedures. Strict camouflage steps were also taken in the new 
concentration area. Adverse flying weather during the regrouping helped to keep pre- 
parations for the new offensive a secret. The enemy was misled by the steps we took, 
and enemy aircraft bombed sur abandoned positions for a week. 


Three days after arriving at the new area the 3rd Tank Army was committed to the en- 
gagement--on the night of 4 November. This was a surprise which stunned the enemy. 


Most of the armies which had been at their concentration areas without replacement for 
a long time, on the other hand, were unable to effect an unexpected switch to the 
offensive. In those cases the enemy was able to detect the assault grouping and take 
necessary steps to strengthen its defense. The unsuccessful operation of the Western 
Front's 6ist Army in July of 1942 on the Bolkhov axis is an example of this. The 
army's forces had spent more than 3 months in close contact with the enemy and their 
preparations for the offensive and their creation of an assault grouping were detected 
by the enemy, enabling the enemy to deteruine the concept for the offensive operation. 
This ultimately led to the failure. 


Highly effective misinformation was achieved in the Belorussian Operation. Lieutenant 
General Heine, whose 6th Infantry Division was defending in the area of Rogachev, was 
taken prisoner. During the interrogation he indicated the following: “The offensive 
was expected on 20/21 June. We anticipated especially powerful strikes in the area 
of Rogachev and in the sector of the boundary between us and adjacent forces on the 
right.... I have to say that the Russians did not do a very skillful job of prepar- 
ing the offensive. Absolutely no attempt was made to conceal the activities. All 

of the movements were carried out during the day, giving us the opportunity to count 
everything which moved over the roads. Nor was the night traffic camouflaged. 
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One had the impression that the station of Buda-Koshelevo was the main preening sta- 
tion for the Russians, with troops and transport sent mostly north from there."/ A 
German general had taken our fabricated information as a poorly conducted regrouping 
of forces. 


Only 10 days before the beginning of our offensive in Belorussia the German command 
thought that the main efforts of the Russian forces would be concentrated south of 
the Pripyat’ River. This was confirmed by the deployment of its operational reserves. 
Of 34 tank and motorized divisions operating on the Soviet-German front, 24 were po- 
sitioned against the Ukrainian fronts, to the south of the Pripyat’ and in Romania.® 
General Jodl, chief of the operations section for the staff of the supreme command of 
Germany's armed forces, indicated the same at the Nuremberg Trials: "We assumed that 

the Russian thrust would come on the southern sector toward Romanian oil, and we there- 
fore concentrated most of our tank divisions in the area of the southern army groups....”" 


Political organs and staffs at all levels worked hard to assure the secrecy of prepa- 
rations for the operations. Prior to the counteroffensive at Stalingrad information 
designed to mislead the German fascist command was published in front, army and divi- 
sion newspapers. The 2ist Army newspaper periodically carried articles stressing the 
need to improve our defense. Examples of this were the articles “The Mmemy Will Not 
Get Through,” “Let Us Create An Impregnable Defense” and others. This convinced the 
enemy that our forces were preparing for a defense. 


In order to divert tic Hitlerites' attention from the axis of the main thrust, articles 
were published on proposed operations away from the areas where the main forces of the 
fronts were deployed. Articles and ogumentary regularly included fictitious unit nun- 
bers and phony names of commanders. 0 


Operational camouflage plans were worked out by a strictly controlled number of indi- 
viduals at the front and army headquarters. They covered steps to assure the secrecy 
of preparations for the operation (the creation of dummy radio nets, communication 
centers and airfields and the dissemination of rumors to mislead the enemy in the area 
along and behind the front line). 


And so, a great deal of attention was devoted to the achievement of secrecy of pre- 
parations for many operations during the Great Patriotic War. When secrecy was 
achieved, the enemy was routed more rapidly and with greater effectiveness and fewer 
losses of personnel and equipment. The experience acquired then has not lost its im- 
portance today, when the quantity and the capabilities of the enemy’s reconnaissance 
facilities have grown considerably. 


Regarding surprise as actions unexpected by the enemy and contributing to the achieve- 
ment of success in a battle, an operation or the war in general, it is worth noting 
that boldness, initiative and the force of a coordinated strike by the troops, plus 
the element of surprise in their combat employment constitute a guarantee of success. 
Qualitative superiority of equipment and weapons have a great deal to do with it. 

They produce significant changes in the balance of power, which the army cannot equal- 
ize with a simple quantative superiority of less effective means of combat. The use 
of rocket-launched artillery (BM-13) by the Soviet Army in the Great Patriotic War 
produced a classic example of the staggering effect this has upon the enemy. 
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The employment of antiaircraft artillery against the enemy's tanks was another exan- 
ple of producing an unexpected effect upon the enemy. 


Prior to the Great Patriotic War some theoreticians felt that antiaircraft artillery 
was only to be used to destroy air targets and that it would be tactically incompetent 
to employ it to accomplish other combat tasks. In the fighting for Tula in October of 
1941, however, the enemy's 2nd Tank Army lost 30 tanks during the very first attack 
from antiaircraft artillery fired with direct laying. This was totally unexpected by 
the Hitlerites, who knew that there was no field artillery in the city. During the 
month of November the enemy repeatedly undertook tank attacks against the positions of 
Tula*s defenders and lost more than 100 tanks from antiaircraft artillery fire--with- 
out achieving their goal.12 


The best results from the unexpected employment of new means of combat can only be 
achieved in combination with the most effective methods and forms of combat operations. 


Adverse terrain and weather conditions were skillfully used many times during the Great 
Patriotic War to carry out a surprise attack against the enemy. The operations of 
Soviet forces during the liberation of the Crimea are an example of this. The enemy 
did not allow forthe possibility of a large offensive by Soviet forces during the 
period of bad road conditions caused by the spring thaw. The Soviet command prepared 
strikes from two axes--Perekop-Sivash and Kerch'. Contrary to the Hitlerites’ expec- 
tations the northern grouping of Soviet forces struck on the Sivash and not the Perekop 
Isthmus. The successful advance on this axis enabled the attackers to enter the rear 
of the Perekop grouping of enemy forces, thereby cutting off its routes of withdrawal. 
Preparations for the operation were conducted in strict secrecy, which made the offen- 
Sive by the Soviet forces completely unexpected and highly effective. 


Beginning the offensive on 8 April 1944, the Sivash grouping of Soviet forces cap- 
tured Tomashevka on 10 April, breaking through practically the last defensive position 
of the Germans on this axis. On the morning of 11 April tanks were introduced into 
the breech at Tomashevka and had captured the city of Dzhankoy by that evening. Dur- 
ing that time Soviet rifle units and formations had penetrated from the area of 
Tomashevko to the area of Voinka and entered the rear area of the enemy grouping de- 
fending the Perekop Isthmus. The unexpected attack against the rear so demoralized 
the Hitlerites that they abandoned their Ishun' position and took to disorganized 
flight. All efforts by the Cerman fascist command to restore order and halt the 
flight of its troops were useless. 


Just when the German fascist command had removed part of its forces, including the 
73rd Infantry Division from the Kerch' axis and transferred them to reinforce the 
Perekop-Sivash grouping, the coastal grouping of Soviet forces unexpectedly launched 
another attack against the Hitlerites. Switching to an rt ogg on the morning of 
11 April, the forces captured Kerch' after 7 hours of fighting. 


Operations conducted during the summer campaign of 1944 provided typical examples of 
the achievement of strategic surprise by Soviet forces. 


The attack by our fronts against the Centrum Army Group in Belorussia was unexpected, 
for example, since the German fascist command assumed that after operations were com- 
pleted on the Karelian Isthmus and in southern Karelia our efforts would be concen- 
trated on the southern sector of the Soviet-German front. 
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Soviet forces began their offensive in Belorussia on 23 June 1944, however--3 days 
after the above operations were completed. A simultaneous offensive by the ist Baltic 
Front, the 3rd and 2nd, and then the ist, Belorussian Fronts, using unexpected combat 
procedures such as powerful devisive thrusts and penetration of the enemy's defense on 
Several sectors, the commitment to the engagement of mobile groups of fronts and armies, 
their advance into the operational depth, envelopment, outflanking and encirclement 
actions against large enemy groupings in the enemy's tactical and operational zones of 
defense, with continuous development of the rapid advance in the enemy's depth, stunned 
the German fascist command. 


During the 6 days of the offensive our forces penetrated the enemy's defense on a 520- 
kilometer front and advanced 80-150 kilometers.14 The overall advance during the sub- 
sequent development of the operation reached a depth of 500 kilometers. The enemy's 
forces were broken up, encircled and destroyed separately. The pace of the offensive 
never slowed. 


And so, the achievement of surprise in our combat operations in the Great Patriotic 
War, beginning with the Battle of Moscow and continuing to the end of the war, was 
based on extensive creative action on the part of the Soviet military command. Forms, 
methods and techniques for achieving surprise were altered in each case to conform to 
the specific conditions. 


The creative nature of our military art and the great military skill of the Soviet 
command at all levels enabled us to conceal preparations for and achieve the element 
of surprise in our military operations. This was done by keeping the Soviet command's 
intentions a secret, by skillfully misinforming the enemy, using new types of weapons, 
choosing the axis for the main strike where the enemy did not expect it, making mili- 
tary feints on secondary axes, eliminating stereotyped actions on the part of the 
troops and employing procedures most in keeping with the specific circumstances of the 
operational situation. 


We have discussed certain aspects of the work performed to assure the secrecy of pre- 
parations for operations and to achieve the element of surprise in military operations 
during the Great Patriotic War. 


We need to mention once again in conclusion the fact that the element of surprise in 
military operations and the concealment of preparations for operations are still 
extremely important today. Our vast experience acquired in the Great Patriotic War 
Should be studied in detail, summarized and applied in the combat and political train- 
ing of all branches of troops and services of the Armed Forces, taking into account 
the development of means of combat and the qualitative changes being made in then. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: RIFLE DIVISION ON THE OFFENSIVE 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKiY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 25-29 


[ Article, published under the heading “Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War,” by Maj (Res) A. Gazin: "The 28th Rifle Division in Battles on the Nevel' Axis" ] 


[Text] During preparations for the Nevel' offensive operation the 28th Rifle Division 
commanded by Colonel M.F. Bukshtynovich and made up of the 88th, 144th and 235th Rifle 
Regiments, the 112th Artillery Regiment, the 56th Separate Tank Destroyer Battalion 
and other subunits and reinforced with the 203rd Guards Mortar Regiment, was assigned 
the mission of breaking through the enemy's defense on the sector between the communi- 
ties of Bardino and Maslikovo (see map), occupying a line between Osetki and Koshelevo 
and securing the introduction into the breach of a mobile group of the Kalinin Front's 
3rd Assault Army (the 78th Tank Brigade and part of the 2ist Guards Rifle Division in 
motor vehicles). The 357th Rifle Division was advancing from the right, the 360th 
from the left. The breakthrough sector was 2.5 kilometers in width, and the immediate 
mission involved a depth of 6 kilometers. 


The formation was assembled during the first of October, 1943, in the area of Starny, 
Sabakina, Gushcha. The 3rd battalion of the Hitlerites' 2nd Field Air Division was 
defending in the zone of the 28th Rifle Division's forthcoming offensive (Bardino, 
Borsakovo, Maslikovo). The ist battalion was defending to the left of it, on the 
Zhidki-Bardino line, and the division's 4th battalion was defending to the right, 
from Maslikovo through Gribovo and on to the south. 


The enemy's forward defensive edge consisted of an unbroken trench passing through 
unnamed hills. The trench contained weapon pits 20-25 meters apart and camoufliged 
machine-gun emplacements, some of which the enemy had moved forward to provide out- 
flanking fire. From the front the first trench was covered by a solid network wf 
barbed-wire obstacles, anti-personnel and anti-tank minefields. ' 


The second trench was 400-500 meters from the first and linked to it by communication 
trenches. Between the trenches were fire positions for direct-aim guns. The Hitler- 
ites had equipped fire positions for mortars along the line of the 2nd trench. There 
was a 3rd trench 1-1.5 kilometers from the forward edge, in which the battalion re- 
serves were located. 
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The strongpoints at Bardino, hill 165.2 and Maslikovo, and hill 197.5 were covered by 
flank fire from the enemy's central strongpoints at Praborov*ye and Borsakovo. 





The density of the enemy's defense reached around 0.5 battalion, 12 guns, 10 machine 
guns and 5 mortars per kilometer of front. The 2nd Field Air Division's 3rd battalion 
was supported by an artillery battalion of the 2nd Artillery Regiment.“ 
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Diagram of 28th Rifle Division's Combat Operations on Nevel’ Axis 


Key: 

i. Starny 12. Mobile group 
2. Gushcha 13. Lugovoye 
3. Sabakina 14, Osetki 
4, Zhidki 15. Nevel' 
5. Rifle division 16. North 

6. Rifle regiment 17. South 

7. Borsakovo 18, Polityki 
8. Maslikovo 19. Zezyuli 
9. Praborov'ye 20. Gribovo 
10. Ordnance depot battalion 21. Korchagi 
11. Koshelevo 22. Bardino 


Upon arriving at the concentration area the staff of the 28th Rifle Division (Guards 
Lieutenant Colonel N.V. Gotovtsev--chief of staff) sent out the 72 Reconnaissance Com- 
pany on a reconnaissance mission to locate weaknesses and strong areas in the enemy's 
defense, strongpoints, the boundaries between them, and the flanks, and to gain a con- 
plete picture of the fire systen. 


The swampy, wooded terrain around Bardino, Borsakove and Koshelupy abounded in gullies 
and ravines. These could be used for reaching the forward edge undetected and attack- 
ing the Hitlerites unexyiectedly. Scouts discovered three observation posts on hills 
165.2 and 197.5, the elimination of which would considerably simplify the execution 











of the mission assigned the formation. In addition, the left flank of the 2nd Field 
Air Division's 3rd battalion was in the area of Praborov’ye and somewhat to the north. 
It would be extremely advantageous, upon capturing Praboroyvye, to immediately advance 
to the rear of this subunit. With this in mind Colonel Bukshtynovich decided to carry 
out the main thrust on the right flank in the direction of Praborov'ye, Korchagi, 
Lugovoye. The battle formation was in two echelons, with the 88th and 144th Rifle 
Regiments in the first and the 235th Rifle Regiment in the second echelon. 


Especially useful experience was acquired in the organization of interaction by a 
division commander during preparations for the offensive. On 3 October the division, 
together with the commanders of the rifle regiments, attached and supporting units 
and subunits, engaged in reconnaissance, in the course of which they refined and then 
announced their decision, assigned the missions, defined the sequence for performing 
them, Selected the starting lines for the attack and the routes for moving up to those 
lines, and organized interaction. The officers were informed about the nature of the 
defense and the enemy grouping and made an on-the-spot study of the contour of the 
forward edge, the distribution of enemy fire points and the nature and the system of 
the Hitlerites’ protective works and obstacles. They also pinpointed the forming-up 
site and the procedure for occupying it, the boundaries between the subunits and the 
flanks, and used landmarks to indicate the axis of the attack. They specified the 
fire position areas for artillery and mortars and the sites for guns designated for 
firing with direct laying. 


Following that Colonel M.F. Bukshtynovich and the unit commanders ran through possible 
alternative actions to the depth of the division's mission of the day, and the colonel 
heard their decisions for various situations. This made it possible to coordinate in 
greater detail and more specifically the joint actions of the infantry, the artillery 
and the combat engineers for various situations with respect to place, time and ob- 
jective. In addition, it enabled the commanders of the units and those in charge of 
the reinforcements to coordinate all the complex and vague aspects of the forthcoming 
offensive in advance, with each other and with the division commander. This system 
by which the commander organized interaction proved to be highly effective in the last 
war and has in great part retained its importance today. The units were assigned the 
following combat missions: 


The 88th Rifle Regiment commanded by Lieutenant Colonel I.S. Likhobabin was to form 
up for the offensive 1 kilometer to the southwest of Zavzheki, destroy the enemy in 
Praborov’ye, capture Korchagi and then advance toward Lugovoye. 


The 144th Rifle Regiment commanded by Lieutenant Colonel F.A. Golenkov was to pene- 
trate the enemy's defense on the Borsakovo-Maslikovo sector, occupy Polityki and then 
capture Osetki. 


The 235th Rifle Regiment commanded by Lieutenant N.A. Shabronov, with the exception 
of the ist battalion, was to advance in the 2nd echelon behind the 88th Rifle Regi- 
ment, prepared to develop the success achieved by units in the ‘st echelon and to at- 
tack the Hitlerites on the Zezyuli, lugovoye axis. The division commander kept the 
1/235th Rifle Regiment and the 56th Separate Tank Destroyer Battalion (the artillery 
anti-tank reserve) in reserve. They were ordered to advance behind the 88th Rifle 
Regiment in a state of readiness to repel counterattacks on the formation’s right 
flank. Regiments in the ist echelon were also in a double-echelon formation. 
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The depth of our platoons’ combat formations was 100-150 meters, which reduced the in- 
cidence of injuries to the personnel from fragments and from the fire of guns firing 
with a single sight setting. 


A division artillery group was created in the formation, as well as artillery groups 
for direct support of infantry for all the rifle regiments in the ist echelon. 


M.F. Bukshtynovich explained to all the officers taking part in the reconnaissance 
the procedure for conducting the artillery preparation and for providing artillery 
fire support for in’antry operations in the depth of the fascist defense. The plan 
allowed 1 hour for artillery preparation, and 15 minutes prior to the beginning of the 
attack rifle subunits were to open machine-gun fire on the first enemy trench to se- 
cure the infantry charge. During the offensive the artillery provided support for the 
attackers in the form of systematic concentration of fire to the entire depth of the 
enemy's main defensive zone. The close infantry support guns were to advance with the 
subunits, destroying or neutralizing enemy fire points. The artillerymen were also 
charged with the mission of preventing counterattacks and flanking actions from 
Bardino and Gribovo. 


Preparation of the forming-up area for the offensive is also worthy of study. The 
success of the impending breakthrough would be determined in great part by the element 
of surprise and by the speed at which our forces closed with the enemy. This could be 
achieved by locating the forming-up area as close as possible to the targets of the 
attack. The area was set up by forces at the forward edge. A deep trench was dug 200 
meters from the enemy for rifle companies in the ist echelon, and two more were pre- 
pared in the depth for the 2nd echelons of rifle regiments. The three trenches were 
linked by means of communication trenches. 


All of the work was performed at night. Steps taken to camouflage the trenches were 
the same in all the subunits. The trenches and bresstworks were covered with horizon- 
tal camouflage panels and nets so that the enemy's aerial reconnaissance and observers 
could not detect them. Units and subunits regrouped and advanced only in the dark. 
The radio sets were only allowed to receive. 


The steps taken contributed to the achievement of surprise and to the successful break- 
through of the enemy's defense. 


The relatively narrow breakthrough sector and the division's deep combat formation made 
it possible to break through the enemy's deeply echeloned defense. The rapid pace of 
the offensive was to be assured with a powerful initial thrust and by building up the 
effort in the defensive depth by committing the 2nd echelons of regiments and the di- 
vision to the battle. 


During preparations for the offensive party-political work was performed under the 
leadership of the political section and involved extensively explaining to the per- 
sonnel the importance of camouflage while in the assembly area and while occupying 
the forming-up area for the attack, and achieving rapid and determined action during 
the breakthrough of the enemy's defense. The forthcoming missions were discussed at 
party and Komsomol meetings held in all the units and subunits. The best of the 
fightingmen entered the party or the Komsomol. Steps taken by the commanders, polit- 
ical workers, party and Komsomol organizations further raised the morale and the ag- 
gressiveness of the personnel. 

















By 0300 hours on 6 October the infantry had occupied the forming-up site for the at- 


tack undetected. Artillery preparation was begun at 0900 hours, surprising the enemy, 
which had not detected our build-up of forces. 


When the artillery transferred its fire to the enemy's defensive depth, the 58th Rifle 
Regiment rapidly attacked the fascists at the boundary between the 2nd Field Air Divi- 
Sion's ist and 3rd battalions, burst upon the ist trench, enveloped Praborov’ye from 
the right and captured it by 1050 hours. It then continued the offensive toward 
Korchagi. The subunits advanced slowly cn this axis, however, since the 2nd Field Air 
Division's ist battalion, which was being fought by units of the 357th Rifle Division, 
opened flank fire with machine guns from hill 165.2 in the area of Bardino, forcing 
our troops to drop to the ground. Combat operations developed somewhat more success- 
fully on the division's left flank. The ist trench in the forming-up area for the 
offensive there was closest to the Hitlerites' forward edge, and soldiers of the 144th 
Rifle Regiment captured the enemy’s ist trench from the march. The attack was so un- 
expected that the stunned fascists were unable to provide effective fire resistance. 
The soldiers who broke through at the gap between the strongpoints of Borsakovo and 
Maslikovo outflanked Borsakovo from the rear and captured it by 1100 hours. Two of 
the Hitlerites’ strongpoints, which comprised their main center of resistance on the 
breakthrough sector, fell almost simultaneously. 


The 144th Rifle Regiment's advance toward Polityki was then slowed by heavy fire from 
the strongpoint of Maslikovo and hill 197.5. Rapidly assessing the situation, the 
regimental commander decided to attach the enemy defending hill 197.5. Outflanking 
the hill from the west, our troops reached the rear of the Hitlerites defending it, 
and the hill was taken at 1140 hours. Following this our troops were able to pene- 
trate the defense of the 2nd Field Air Division's 3rd battalion on the left flank, 
and what remained of the defeated battalion began withdrawing to the west. 


At 1200 hours the division commander committed the 2nd echelon on the Lugovoye axis 
for purposes of developing the success. At the same time, the army commander committed 
the 7ist Tank Brigade and units of the 2ist Guards Rifle Division riding in motor ve- 
hicles on the Nevel’ axis, without waiting for the complete breakthrough of the enemy's 
entire tactical defense zone. The 46th Rifle Division was also brought up to the de- 
Signated site of the breakthrough out of the army's reserve. 


The development of the 28th Rifle Division's offensive now depended entirely upon 
speed of action. It had to forestall the approach of enemy reserves from the defensive 
depth. The situation on the flanks, especially near Bardino, was still tense. Attacks 
by the 357th and 360th Rifle Divisions had still produced little success, and the 
fascists continued to hold their positions on the sector of those divisions. 


In this situation Colonel M.F. Bukshtynovich demanded that the commanders of rifle 
regiments in the ist echelon attack with greater determination. He simultuneously 
ordered the attached artillery to advance for direct firing and to neutralize enemy 
pockets of resistance. The 88th Rifle Regiment neutralized enemy machine guns in 
Bardino and on hill 165.2 with dense artillery fire. Advancing with an exposed flank, 
it reached Korchagi by 1500 hours, engaged in a bayonet attack and captured that strong- 
point an hour later, threatening to cut off the Hitlerites defending in Bardino. The 
144th Rifle Regiment captured hill 197.5, outflanked Polityki from the left and unex- 
pectedly attacked the enemy in Koshelevo, which it captured at 1600 hours. With the 
fall of Koshelevo the strength of the fascist 4th battalion's defense was broken, since 
the 144th Rifle Regiment had reached its rear. 
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At the same time the 2}5th Rifle Regiment, which had deployed behind the 88th Rifle 
Regiment’s left flank, took Polityki. The 2nd Field Air Division's 4th battalion, 
threatened from the rear, lowered its resistance to units of the 360th Rifle Division. 
Hard pressed by those units, the Hitlerites began a hasty withdrawal to the west. A 
mobile group broke through to the Nevel’ Highway and liberated the city of Nevel’ the 
following day. At 1600 hours on 6 October units of the 28th Rifle Division began pur- 
Suing the routed eneny. 


The 28th Rifle Division's skillfully and thoroughly prepared and planned advance 
brought it success. 


The 28th Rifle Division's offensive was greatly assisted by the element of tactical 
Surprise achieve? due to the thorough camouflage steps taken during the preparatory 
period and the concealed movement to the forming-up area for the offensive. Vigorous 
actions on the part of the division commander and the rifle regiment commanders had 

a great deal to do with the rapid capture of the trenches and communication trenches 
and the envelopment of the strongpoints at Praborov'ye and Vorsakovo. Subunits of the 
88th Rifle Regiment and especially, of the 144th Rifle Regiment, advanced swiftly, not 
letting the fascists set up organized resistance from subsequent positions. 


In the battle for the Hitlerites’ strongpoints our troops avoided frontal attacks and 
made skillful use of envelopment and outflanking movements. The division staff knew 
the situation well and provided continuous control of the subunits on the battlefield. 
A high level of aggressiveness on the part of the soldiers and commanders, their mili- 
tary training, determination and selflessness and the personal example set by the conm- 
munists and Komsomol members provided the foundation for the division's successful 
operations. 

FOOTNOTES 


l. TsAMO_Central Archives of the Ministry of Defense] of the USSR, fund 1109, inven- 
tory 1, file 9, sheet 10. 


2. Ibid., sheets 17-19. 
3. Ibid., file 8, sheets 78-80. 


4. Ibid., sheets 81-82. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: THE DEFENSE OF VYAZ’MA IN 1941 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 30-37 


[Article, published under the heading “From Unpublished Manuscripts,” by Lt Gen M. 
Lukin: “In the Vyaz"m Operation” ] 


[Text ] “Due to the persistence and steadfastness demonstrated by 
cur forces fighting in encirclement near Vyaz'ma, we gained valu- 
able time to organize a defense on the Mozhaysk line. The troops 
in the encircled grouping did not sacrifice their blood and their 
\ives in vain. The feat performed by the Soviet fightingmen who 
jattled heroically near Vyaz'ma and made a great contribution to the 
overall defense of Moscow is still to be publicized.” -- G.K. Zhukov* 


The Vyaz'ma operation of 2-13 October 1941 was one of the most intense and difficult 
battles fought on the distant approaches to Moscow. The enemy switched to a fierce 
defense in August-September at the center of the Soviet-German front and built up 

its forces for a decisive attack on the capital. We were also restoring the fighting 
capacity of our troops, receiving replacements and studying the experience of the 
summer battles. Marshal of the Soviet Union S.K. Timoshenko, commander of the Western 
Front, would nct give up the idea of liberating Smolensk from the fascists and routing 
the Smolensk enemy grouping. Throughout August and half of September armies of the 
Western Front engaged in offensive battles while defending with part of their forces. 


Lieutenant General I.S. Konev's 19th Army achieved the greatest success in those bat- 
tles. It advanced 20-25 kilometers to the west, destroyed 4,000 enemy soldiers and 
officers and took 100 prisoners, captured 94 guns of various caliber and 8 tanks, 

and shot down 7 aircraft. In addition, it helped 1,500 Red Army men and commanders 
with a large convoy to escape from encirclement. Units of Major General K.I. Rakutin‘s 
24th Army conducted combat operations with equal success. They liberated Yel'nya, 
inflicting great losses upon the enemy opposing then. 


Those battles showed us, however, that it was useless to advance with the available 
personnel and equipment, since the units and formations had not been able to rebuild 
their strength following the battle of Smolensk (the regiments had from 300 to 400 
men each).*+ The replacements were not battle-tested and were not always properly 
trained. Few mortar shells and other munitions were being delivered. 


"G.K. Zhukov, "Vospominaniya i razmyshleniya"[| Memoirs and Reflections], Moscow, APN 
Publishing House, 1969, p 346. 
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Progression of Combat Operations in the Vyaz'ma Defensive Operation 


Key? 


i. Ostashkovo 10. Mozhaysk 19. Kaluga 

2. Andreapol’ 11, Reserve Front 20. Kirov 

3. Kalinin 12. Tank group 21. Roslavl' 

4, Western Front 13. Yartsevo 22. Bryansk Front 

5. Rzhev i4, Vyaz’ma 23- Disposition of troops 

6. Sychevka 15. Yukhnov 24. By 1 Oct 41 

7- Belyy 16. Smolensk 25. At the end of 7 Oct 

8. Dukhovshchina 17. Yel'nya 26. Counterblows and withdrawal 
9. Gzhatsk 18. Spas-Demensk by Soviet forces 


27. At the end of 14 Oct 
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The enemy set up a defense against the forces of our front and created company strong- 
points at large intervals, which were covered by gun, mortar and machine-gun cross 
fire. The enemy sank tanks into the earth on the main axes of our offensive, using 
them as stationary fire points. Anti-personnel and anti-tank mining of the area was 
extensive. 


During the first days of the war the fascists had not taken their troops into the 
woods but had deployed them in populated areas. The situation was now different: 

They left as many troops as they needed for defense in the villages, towns and cities, 
deploying the rest in wooded areas, where barbed wire was interwoven between the trees. 
They built barbed-wire barriers and low trip-wire obstacles in open areas. They dug 
complete trenches with communication trenches and shelters. Earth-and-timber fire 
points were extensively employed. 


Unfortunately, we were still maintaining the former linearity in our defense, attempt- 
ing to occupy the entire area. This was due in part to the fact that we had lost many 
officer cadres at the end of August and in September. We had been forced to replace 
them with sergeants or with the Red Army soldiers with combat experience. Naturally, 
they did not yet possess the qualities or the knowledge of platoon(company, battalion) 
commanders. Furthermore, Headquarters, Supreme High Command, had ordered that the 
best middle and senior commanders be detached to new formations and for the training 
of reserves in the rear. This measure, while important and necessary, still affected 
the combat capability of the front units. It was a timely and very useful move, how- 
ever, One which contributed to the subsequent routing of the Hitlerite forces near 
Moscow. 


Colonel General I.S. Konev was appointed commander of the Western Front on 12 Septem- 
ber. I took over his 19th Army; Major General K.K. Roxossovskiy assumed command of 
the 16th Army; Lieutenant General F.A. Yershakov--the 20th Army; and Major General 
V.A. Yushkevich--the 22nd Army. It should be noted that the shifting of commanders 
during the fighting was hardly an expedient move, since the commanders frequently did 
not have time to get to know the situation or the men under them. 


In mid-September we received a report that the enemy was bringing up a large quantity 
of tanks and artillery to the area of Dukhovshchina, Smolensk, Roslavl*. It was ap- 
parent that the enemy would soon switch to an offensive with superiority over us in 
personnel and equipment on the axis of operations of their main grouping (3.2-fold in 
personnel, 8.5-fold in tanks and 7-fold in guns and mortars--Hiitor). 


By 1 October the Western Front occupied a defense on the main, Moscow, axis (see dia- 
gram). Its mission was to prevent the enemy from penetrating to Moscow, Carrying 

out the orders of Headquarters, Supreme High Command, to switch to a rigid and deter- 
mined defense, the forces were preparing to repel enemy attacks. Because of the 

great leng of the defensive front (340 kilometers), however, the armies were stretched 
out in a line. They each had one division in reserve and could therefore not set up 

a deeply echeloned defense. Furthermore, the front commander had a relatively small 
reserve at his disposal (three rifle, three cavalry and two motorized rifle divisions). 


The German fascist Centrum Army Group, We now know, had 1,700 tanks and more than 
19,000 guns and mortars. They were supported by the 2nd Air Fleet (more than 1,000 
aircraft). The enemy aviation was superior to ours not only in quantity, but in 
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quality as well. The Junkers-88, Focke-Wulf, Messerschmitt and other aircraft had 
greater maneuverability than the Soviet aircraft, surpassed them in speed and carried 
better armament. What was our Western Front, considered to be the most powerful at 
that time, like? This is what Marshal I.S. Konev wrote about it: "We had 479 tanks 
(only 45 of them modern tanks), 1,524 guns and 733 mortars. The front aviation had 
106 fighters (old models), 63 TB-3 and SB-63 bombers, 5 TU-2 and 4 SU-2 daytime bomb- 
ers and 8 IL-2 ground-attack aircraft. The troops had an especially severe shortage 
of antiaircraft and anti-tank artillery...."2 


As early as 20 and 26 September the commander of the Western Front warned that the 
enemy Was readying an offensive. Scouts from the 19th Army brought in valuable in- 
telligence gathered from the local population, who knew their neighborhood well. The 
Yartsevo party gorkom sent three of them to us--Komsomol volunteers Vyacheslav 
Makurov, his cousin Anatoliy and Filipp Platonov. The scout group included as many 
as 15 people. It was headed by Vyacheslav Makurov. The most resourceful and the 
boldest were Nikolay Kuznetsov, Nikolay Prygushchin, Petr Likhoded, Zina--a school 
teacher at the Gavrilov school in Yartsevskiy Rayon--and Nastya, a young girl from 
the village of Voznesenskoye in Dukhovshchinskiy Rayon. They entered the enemy's 
rear area many times and brought back valuable information. 


At the end of September the scouts reported that a large quantity of troops, tanks 
and artillery were concentrating in the area of Dukhovshchina. The enemy was pre- 
paring for an offensive. Throughout the second half of September the enemy stepped 
its offensive actions in the defensive zones of the 30th, 19th and i6th Armies, feel- 
ing out our Weak spots and learning our defense system, eSpecially the deployment of 
artillery positions. In the constant attacks on various sectors of the 19th Army we 
learned the strong and weak spots in both our defense system and the performance of 
our troops. The army staff and its political section studied and summarized the ex- 
perience and informed the units and formations of what they had learned. In order 
to disguise the main artillery fire positions the batteries and battalions were or- 
dered to have two or three reserve positions, and each battery was to designate rov- 
ing guns, which would fire at the Hitlerites from various positions. Artillery coun- 
terpreparation was planned in case the enemy should go over to a general offensive. 


Alternative defensive operations were worked out at the army headquarters. Special 
attention was given to interaction among branches of troops. An annular communica- 
tion system was set up for uninterrupted troop control, which would assure direction 
of the battle, should the enemy break through into the defensive depth. Radio sig- 
nals were arranged, and each division had two signal officers with maps at the army 
headquarters, with vehicles and motorcycles at their disposal. In addition, there 
Was a cavalry Squadron at the army headquarters. It was also used for communicating 
with the units and formations. 


Moving ahead in my account, I would like to say something about the role of signal 
officers during that period, when line communications frequently broke down. Offi- 
cers would be sent to the army headquarters from the division commanders. Each of 
them had a map, on which I would outline the missions for the formation and which 
the officer signed. This map was the guiding document. Radio communications were 
also set up. For technical reasons the division radio sets worked very poorly at 
that time, however. In addition, it was the established opinion that the enemy would 
get a bearing on an operating radio set every time and destroy it. The commanders 
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therefore tried to avoid using the radio, so as not to lose it entirely. For this 
reason the communication agents sent from the divisions to the army and from the army 
to the divisions were performing a very important job. I am inclined to describe 
their successful performance as a factor contributing to stable control, thanks to 
which the army remained intact and in one piece until the very last battle, until 13 
October. 


During the second half of September staff officers and officers from the engineer 
units began to check on the equipment of the positions. Complete trenches wiv: com- 
munication trenches had been dug almost universally. Mines were being laid on axes 
posing a danger from tanks, escarpments and anti-tank ditches were dug Wherever pos- 
sible. Blindages and overhead protection were built for the fire points. To our 
great misfortune we had little engineer equipment and few mines. 


An enormous amount of work was performed in the army by the political organs, party 
and Komsomol organizations, commanders and commissars of units and formations. The 
army and the unit press described the feats and the heroic conduct of officers and 
Red Army men and called upon them to defend their native land courageously and stead- 
fastly in case of an enemy offensive and to prevent the fascists from reaching 
Moscow. The front commander and the army commanders ordered the troops to fight to 
the death. 


A large quantity of ammunition, fuel, food and engineer equipment was delivered to 
the troops on the night of i October. 


We learned from documents published after the war that the German fascist command is- 
sued Directive No 36 on 6 September, which assigned the Centrum Army Group the fol- 
lowing mission: to switch to an offensive as rapidly as possible, but no later than 
the end of September, and to destroy the Soviet forces located east of Smolensk with 
a double envelopment during a general advance on Vyaz'ma. 





On 16 September the commander of the Centrum Army Group dispatched a directive to the 
troops, ordering immediate preparation of the armies for an offensive against Moscow. 
Since winter was coming on, the Hitlerites forced their preparations to make it pos- 
Sible to switch to an offensive no later than the beginning of October. The 9th and 
4th Armies, with the 3rd and 4th Tank Groups, which were operationally subordinate to 
them, were to switch to an offensive whereby each of them with its powerful striking 
groupings consisting of tank, motorized and infantry formations, could penetrate the 
defense on both sides of the Roslavl*-Moscow road and to the north of the Smolensk- 
Moscow Highway, and then destroy the Soviet troops squeezed between them. Early on 
the morning of 2 October the enemy began brief but powerful artillery and aerial pre- 
paration to the entire defensive depth of the 19th Army and armies adjacent to it. 

In waves, With a large number of aircraft in each, the enemy aviation dumped its 
deadly cargo on the forward edge, on artillery positions and troops located in the 
defensive depth, right up to the front's rear areas. The front headquarters was also 
subjected to a powerful air raid. After that the enemy's tanks and infantry switched 
to an attack, covered by a smoke screen. There were 12 enemy divisions, including 
three tank divisions with 415 vehicles and one motorized division, against four of 
our divisions. 


The enemy felt out the boundary between the 30th and the 19th Armies to the north of 
Yartsevo and drove a wedge of tanks and motorized infantry into it. A deep gap up to 
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30-40 kilometers wide developed between those armies as a result. Mobile Hitlerite 
forces burst into the gap like an avalanche. It should be noted that command's or- 
ders always instructed us to give special attention to the boundaries between the for- 
mations and units and assigned responsibility for their defense. Despite this, those 
Spots were always the most vulnerable in both our positions and those of the enemy. 


The Centrum Army Group carried the second thrust to the east of Roslavl’ with the 4th 
Field Army and the 4th Tank Group, which was attached to it, against the 24th and 
43rd Armies. After a fierce battle the enemy managed to penetrate the front on the 
boundary between those formations, into which an enormous avalanche of tanks, artil- 
lery and motorized infantry rushed. 


Personnel of the Reserve Front (made up of People's Home Guard) had good morale but 
were poorly armed and inadequately trained and did not form a united, coordinated 
force. For these reasons the superior forces were able to break up the defense of 
divisions in the first echelon, to scatter those divisions and advance rapidly to the 
east. 


The i9th Army engaged in fierce fighting the entire day. Both sides suffered large 
losses. In certain places on the sectors of the Jist, 89th and 50th Rifle Divisions 
the enemy managed to press our units into the forward defense area. The enemy did 
not reach the main defense line, however. Only the right-flank 244th Rifle Division 
withdrew to the main line on the night of 2 October, retiring its right flank to the 
north, and its 913th Rifle Regiment was cut off from the main forces. The 907th Rifle 
Regiment of that same division, which was commanded by Colonel M.Ya. Usanov, distin- 
guished itself while rescuing the regiment. It repeatedly counterattacked, while re- 
pelling attacks by superior infantry forces and tanks, in the face of constant enemy 
air actions. The 913th Rifle Regiment was freed to rejoin the other units. Colonel 
M.Ya. Usanov died the death of the brave in that battle. He personally led a counter- 
attack to rescue his comrades. 


The 30th Army commanded by Major General V.A. Khomenko beat off all enemy attacks on 
the right flank, but withdrew its left flank to the east under the onslaught of su- 
perior forces. Heavy fighting was also underway in the 16th Army. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral K.K. Rokossovskiy, its commander, reported that units of the 16th and 20th Armies 
had fought off all attacks by the Hitlerites. 


The 107th Motorized Rifle Division was transferred to the 30th Army out of the front 
reserve to help the army regain its position. This was done too late, however, and 
it was unable to halt the enemy. 


On 3 October General 1.5. Konev moved an operational group commanded by Lieutenant 
General I.V. Boldin, his deputy, to the area of the Vadino station. It included the 
126th and 152nd Rifle Divisions, the 10ist Motorized Rifle Division and the 126th and 
128th Tank Brigades, which, together with units of the 30th Army, were to halt and 
destroy the fascists which had penetrated through, with a retaliatory strike. Those 
formations were separated by a relatively large distance, and their attack was not 
coordinated with respect to timing. The group succeeded in restraining the enemy 
for a certain period of time, but was unable to halt and especially, to destroy, the 
enemy, Since it had suffered large losses. The 45th Cavalry Division, which was un- 
der my command, was introduced into the gap which had formed between the 30th and 
19th Armies (30-40 kilometers). 














The fighting in the army's zone went on from 2 to 5 October. In places the enemy 
broke into our disposition, but we retained and maintained the main position along 
the Vop’ River. I no longer had contact with adjacent forces on the right, but I was 
maintaining contact with the front commander through signal officers and by radio. 
Line communications no longer existed. On 4 October we received an order from the 
front commander praising the performance of the 19th Army and calling upon the cthers 
to emulate us. 


«+sbloody battles were under way. Things were also lively near Smolensk, but the en- 
emy Was not using such a large quantity of tanks and aircraft there. The tanks at- 
tacked in waves of 30 to 50 vehicles from dawn to dark. The artillery shelling never 
stopped. Our fightingmen and commanders felt a new burst of strength when, toward 
the end of the first day of the battle, they saw numerous damaged enemy tanks and 
Hitlerites bodies strewn in front of our trenches. It was obvious that the facists 
could be beaten. 


The fact that army staff officers and political workers were always among the troops 
when needed was a great help to the troops and lifted their morale. Army and division 
newspapers came out on schedule. Special news bulletins describing the battles were 
printed at the end of each day. They gave the names of fightingmen who had distin- 
guished themselves. 


On 4 and 5 October enemy tank and motorized units captured Spas-Demensk and Kirov, 
enabling them to enter the rear area of tne Western Front forces. It became apparent 
that the enemy was taking the 19th, 16th and 20th Armies and I.V. Boldin's operational 
group, aS Well as the Reserve Front's 32nd and 24th Armies, With 4 pincer opera- 
ticn by mobile forces. On 4 October the commander of the Western Front reported the 
Situation of front forces to Supreme High Command, but I.V. Stalin did not make a de- 
cision immediately, and communications were disrupted. I.S. Konev then phoned Mar- 
shal B.M. Shaposhnikov, who promised to report the situation to Headquarters. There 
Was no response to the request that day, and the commander could not make a decision 
to withdraw on his own. 


The order to withdraw the troops was not issued until 5 October. Toward the end of 
that day the 19th Army received an order to withdraw to a position on the Dnepr River. 
The withdrawal would have to be coordinated with the 20th Army located on the left and 
With Boldin's group. I met up with I.V. Boldin in Vadino. His group had suffered 
heavy losses of personnel and equipment. 


The army began the withdrawal on the night of 5 October, covered by rear guards. 
Part of the forces were removed to occupy a new line; the remaining forces leap- 
frogged over it, leaving the former behind as a rear guard. 


Upon approaching the Dnepr it became clear that the enemy had penetrated the front 
of the 32nd Army and the 220th and 18th Rifle Divisions of People’s Home Guard from 
the march, and the division units had withdrawn to Sychevko and toward Gzhatsk re- 
spectively. They had lost contact with the army. 


From the heights of the Dnepr's east bank the terrain was visible for a distance of 


15-20 kilometers. The line had a developed defense system, prepared by formations 
of the Reserve Front’s 32 Army. Naval guns stood on concrete platforms at the bridge, 
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on the highway and the railroad. They were covered by a detachment of sailors (up to 
800 men). The enemy knew this, of course, and did not go there but penetrated the 
defense to the north. There was therefore no point in stopping at this fine defensive 
position, since the enemy had closed the pincers east of Vyaz’ma with the 3rd Tank 
Group from the iirection of Dukhovshchina and the 4th Tank Group from the direction of 
Roslavl’. 


The enemy broke through to Vyaz'ma from the north and the southeast on_7 October, and 
General I.V. Boldin's 19th, 20th, 24th and 32nd Armies were encircled.’ The front 
military council placed me over all those forces and ordered me to organize their 
breakout and removal from encirclement. I have to say in all frankness that not only 
did this great trust not make me happy; it actually distressed me greatly. I knew 
that all of those forces had suffered considerable losses of both personnel and mater- 
iel, that shells, fuel and food were running out, that all the medical facilities were 
overflowing with the wounded and that there was not much medicine or bandaging mater- 
ials left. 


We all knew that we were encircled. It was gratifying to see that the morale of the 
troops remained high, that they were all burning with desire to continue the battle, 
to break out and fight the hated enemy once again. I understood that our task was a 
difficult one--to break through the ring of encirclement with tank and mechanized 
units, while holding the flanks of the breakthrough for use by forces of the 2nd eche- 
lons. This would take strong nerves, courage and self-sacrifice. 


The enemy's ring of encirclement grew smaller and smaller. It was impossible for us 
to maneuver. I decided to attack in three columns, but not one of them managed to 
break through. At that point we became truly convinced that we were in a difficult 
situation. 


Prior to the enemy's offensive the army had sufficient artillery but only two anti- 

aircraft battalions, which could not cover the troops on the main axis. Enemy air- 

craft attacked almost with impunity. We had only 2 units of fire when we were encir- 
Cled. Immediately prior to that I had ordered that most of these be concentrated in 
the units. This helped the troops to hold out at their positions. In addition, we 

managed to haul in another two units of fire from front depots. 


I contacted F.A. Yershakov by radio and we agreed on joint actions to escape the encir- 
clement. I informed him that I would penetrate the ring to the north of Vyaz'ma with 
the forces of two 32nd Army divisions. However, one of them was taken by Marshal 
S.M. Budenyy, commander of the Reserve Front, and the second was scattered by strikes 
by the enveloping enemy. 


I assembled all the division commanders and commissars, informed them of our difficult 
Situation and told them that the only ones to break out would be those who performed 
with persistence, vigor and boldness in the battle and followed the slogan "Come to 
the aid of a comrade, even though you yourself die!”. 


Until 11 October we made repeated attempts to break out, but without success. Once 
again I assembledall the divisions commanders and commissars and reported that our 
Situation had deteriorated considerably. We had few shells, bullets were running out, 
there was no food and we ate whatever the population could provide, and horsemeat. 
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We had run out of medicine and bandaging materials. All of the tents and the houses 
were filled to overflowing with the wounded. Shirts, underwear and anything else we 
could get from the population was used as bandaging materials. One could not stand 
to see the people's suffering; it broke one’s heart. The fightingmen held out, how- 
ever. Everyone fought stubbornly and courageously, any way he could. Many people 
joined the party at that time, clearly aware of the responsibility they were assuming. 
Everyone knew that the enemy was headed for Moscow, that the city had to be defended. 
We therefore did our utmost to break out of encirclement. We were unable to do so, 
however, and we then triea to draw to ourselves, to divert as many enemy forces as 
possible. 


Many people subsequently asked me--particularly at conferences which discussed those 
battles at the TsDSA[ Central Club of the Soviet Army |--why I had not retreated in good 
time. I was even reproached for this by the speakers. At that time, in October of 
1941, however, I was confident that I was doing the right thing, and after analyzing 
the events over a period of many years, I have reinforced my conviction that I acted 
properly at that time. I did not retreat, because I had s ort and encouragement 
from the front (I was in constant contact with the commander), I was held up as an 
example, and there was no need to retreat--but especially, because I had no orders to 
do so. On the other hand, we were no longer in a position to retreat. If our forces 
had abandoned their positions and set out without fighting in march formation, the 
fascist motorized units would have chased them, broken them up and destroyed then. 


After encircling us the Hitlerites pursued a waiting tactic, preserving their person- 
nel and equipment. They felt that sooner or later our shells would be used up, and 
they only beat back our attempts to escape from encirclement. They "snaged to do so 
with great difficulty, as borne out by a radiogram transmitted uncoded by Funk, com- 
mander of the 7th Tank Division. In answer to an inquiry as to why the division was 
not moving toward Moscow, he reported that the commander of the Russian 19th Army 
was also attempting to reach Moscow and that his units were barely able to hold back 
the Russians. This is where we should have burst through and attacked, but there was 
very little ammunition. 


I assembled the commanders for the last meeting on 12 October. I ordered them to 
collect all available shells, and our Guards mortars could fire one last volley. I 
assigned the 2nd Rifle Division of the People’s Home Guard, which had still not been 
worn down in battle, to the breakthrough. Major General V.R. Vashkevich, its comman- 
der, Was a competent general. He also had under his command a detachment of 800 
Sailors. I also assigned the 9ist Rifle Division of Siberians to the breakthrough. 


I reported to B.M. Shaposhnikov, front commander, and to Headquarters, Supreme High 
Command, that at a certain time, after collecting all the artillery shells and firing 

a final “Katyusha” volley, I would break out on the Gzhatsk sector toward 
Bogoroditskoye. In case we should fail on this sector I would attempt to break through 
to the 20th Army for joint operations. 


General V.R. Vashkevich, on whom I placed great hopes, had some objections at that 
time with res ect to the schedule and to the speed with which the division was to be 
committed to the battle, and I had to convince him that every hour was valuable and 
that if we did not break out that night, the enemy would crush us the following day, 
Since we would have nothing to fire in the weapons. We said goodby, shook hands, and 
he departed. 
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The breakthrough had to be organized very thoroughly, of course, with a specific mis- 
Sion assigned to each commander. Everything was done hastily, however. We were ina 
hurry, because Wwe knew that tomorrow it would be too late. 


We waited for darkness, so that the enemy could not detect our maneuvering or the 
troop assembly area. I assigned the divisions a breakthrough front approximately 6-7 
kilometers wide. We selected a swampy area for breaking out of the encirclement, an 
area where tanks would be unable to maneuver (the enemy's 7th Division was deployed 
directly in front of the army). 


The artillery preparation began, we fired a volley with the "Katyushas,” the division 
began the attack and broke through the ring of encirclement. Colonel I.A. Volkov, 
commander of the 9Jist Rifle Division, ran up to me and said: 


“Comrade General! We have accomplished the breakthrough. The divisions are departing. 
Take the army staff through.” 


I immediately reported this to the front staff. Artillery was introduced into the 
breach, and the other formations were brought up. I told I.A. Volkov that I myself 
would not leave until I had sent all or at least half of the troops through the breach. 


"Go ahead. Take your division through and hold the flanks.” 


He did not succeed in overtaking his formation, however. The ring of encirclement closed 
once again. We assumed that the enemy had managed to bring fresh forces up to the 
breakthrough site and close the breach. 


Anyone who has been in encirclement, in the same sort of situation I was in, will un- 
derstand how I felt. No, my morale was not broken and my willpower remained unshaken, 
but I understood the full gravity of the situation and was unable to do anything about 
it. 


I assembled the commanders and commissars once again. Apparently, they expected me 
to perform a miracle. There is no such thing as miracles, however. I had a lump in 
my throat.... What could I say? What could I do to help them? I pulled myself to- 
gether and said: 


"Comrades, the situation is not hopeless. The enemy has concentrated all its forces 
on the eastern axis and can see that We are attempting to break out on a narrow sector. 
If we try to break through south of Vyaz'ma, however, on the 20th Army's sector, we 
shall certainly succeed.” I ordered them to leave in individual groups. 


On 13 October the army forces began to break up into separate groups, which were to 
break out of the encirclement on their own. I enquired in advance as to whether all 
the guns had been blown up, the vehicles burned and the horses destroyed. I was told 
that the first and second tasks had been carried out, but that no one could bring hinm- 
self to destroy the horses. We turned the horses loose in the woods. 


We passed through the ring in groups. I had with me around 1,000 men from the army 
staff and from various units, armed only with rifles, sub-machine guns and pistols. 
Many of them broke out and reached the 20th Army's zone to the southwest of Vyaz'ma. 
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FOOTNOTES 


For an article on the Smolensk battle see VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 7, 
1979, pp 42-53.--Hiitor 


VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 10, 1966, p 61. 


The 20th Army included formations of the 16th Army, the commander and the staff 
of which had left on 5 October to set up the defense in the area of Vyaz'm. 


On 14 October 1941, during the breakout of encirclement, the seriously wounded 
Lieutenant General M.F. Lukin was taken prisoner. His right leg was amputated. 
The enemies attempted to persuade M.F. Lukin to betray the homeland. He did not 
give in to the inducements, however. He was then thrown into the death camp at 
Mauthausen, where Mikhail Fedorovich continued to deport himself with courage and 
dignity. He was released frem prison in May of 1945. He retired in November of 
1946 and died on 25 March 1970.--Biitor 


COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal”, 1981. 


11499 
CSO: 8144/0187 
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POSTWAR AID TO GERMANY BY THE SOVIET ARMY DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 38-44 


[Article, published under the heading “Documents and Materials” with archive documents 
prepared by Lt Col V.I. Kovalev and Col (Ret) N.Ye. Medvedev: “Aid of the Soviet Army 
to the Population of Germany (April-June 1945)” ] 


[Text] After successfully destroying the German fascist forces the Soviet Army moved 
its combat operations into enemy territory on a broad scale at the beginning of 1945. 
The Hitlerite leadership understood very well that stern measures would be taken 
against it for all the crimes and atrocities it had committed on Soviet soil. At that 
time fascist Germany was frightening the population particularly intensively by tell- 
ing about the various “horrors” which awaited them, should Soviet forces enter Germany. 
Contrary to the obvious facts, bourgeois falsifiers of history continue to spend a 
great deal of time reiterating those myths. 


As we know, the Hitlerite state collapsed entirely with the defeat of fascism. It 
left behind inconceivable chaos, extreme need and unprecedented deprivations for the 
population. Even during the Berlin Operation the Soviet Command was taking emergency 
steps to save the population of Berlin and other cities from starvation and epidemics. 
On 20 April 1945, at the very height of the Battle of Berlin, for example, Headquar- 
ters, Supreme High Command, instructed the military councils of the ist and 2nd 
Belorussian Fronts and the ist Ukrainian Front to.create a German administration and 
to appoint German mayors in the cities in areas of Germany west of a line running from 
the mouth of the Oder River, along the Oder to Furstenberg and on to the Neisse River 
(West ).* The military council of the ist Belorussian Front issued the directive "On 
Counting the Population and Estimating Food Supplies in the City of Berlin, and Organ- 
izing a Food Supply System for the Population” on 23 April. On 8 May 1945 the State 
Defense Committee passed a special decree on providing supplies for the population of 
Berlin, and A.I. Mikoyan, member of the State Defense Committee, and a group of of- 
ficials were sent to Berlin on 9 May. They visited Berlin and Dresden, made an on- 
the-spot determination of the kind of assistance and the amount needed and outlined 
specific steps for supplying the populations of large German cities with food. 


The Soviet press published numerous documents and materials describing steps taken to 
aid the population of Germany. The articles “Aid Provided the Population of Berlin 
by the Soviet Government and the Command of Soviet Forces in 1945" (VOYENNO- 
ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 8, 1959, pp 76-79) and “Aid Provided the Population of 
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Dresden by the Soviet Army” (No 11, 1965, pp 76-85), among others, made public around 
20 documents describing that enormous, selfless aid provided by the Soviet Government 
and the command of Soviet forces to the population of Germany's eastern regions. In 
this article Wwe are presenting new materials, which provide an even more graphic pic- 
ture of the scale of this humane work. 


At GKO_ State Defense Committee] member A.I. Mikoyan's instruction General A.V. Khrulev, 
chief of rear services for the Soviet Army, was charged with monitoring the fulfillment 
of GKO decrees on the provision of food for Germany's population by the fronts. The 
rear service staffs of the fronts and later, the rear service staff of the Group of 
Soviet Occupation Forces in Germany (GSOVG) regularly checked on the delivery of food 
to the populations of German cities by the fronts and reported on this to the chief 

of rear services for the Soviet Army. On the basis of telegrams from General N.P. 
Anisimov, chief of rear services for the ist Ukrainian Front, for example, the staff 
of the Soviet Army's rear services prepared a report (Document No 1) on the amount 

of food provided the population of Dresden (per-diem issue) as of 20 May 1945. At 
this time the city already had a 15- to 90-day supply of staple food items. 


On 20 June General N.A. Antipenko, chief of rear services for the GSOVG, reported on 
the delivery of food by the fronts and the level of food provisions f-r the population 
(in per-diem issues and in tons) for the cities of Berlin, Dresden and Chemnitz 
(Document No 2). It is apparent from his report that the group's rear service was 
concerned about the timely receipt of fats for the populations of those cities out of 
central rear-Service stocks. 


In order to bring life back to normal in the German cities it was necessary not only 
to feed the population but also restore traffic on the railways and put industrial 
enterprises and municipal utilities back into operation--that is, to set up a fuel 
supply system for them, primarily a coal supply. This matter, of vital importance 

to Germany's eastern regions, was specially discussed by Headquarters, Supreme High 
Command. A 12 June decree ordered the military council of the GSOVG to deal in earn- 
est with the problem of delivering coal to Berlin. On the basis of this decree the 
military council of the GSOVG adopted a detailed decision on 16 June on supplying coal 
to the railway network and to industrial enterprises and municipal utilities (Document 


No 3). 


The Soviet Command provided various kinds of concrete aid to the population of Berlin 
and other German cities, including medical and sanitary supplies. A typical example 
of this was an order issued by the Berlin commandant on 18 June 1945 on improving medi- 
cal aid for the population and preventing infectious deseases (Document No 4). The 
order was signed by the deputy commandant of Berlin. , 


The Soviet Command also concerned itself with preserving the German people's cultural 
treasures, including memorials, museums and painting galleries. For example, as socn 
as units of the 8th Guards Army entered Thuringia, where American forces had previously 
been located, the army's military council issued a special order on 14 July 1945 on 
arranging for protection for historical monuments and museums having to do with the 
lives and the work of prominent German people. Expanding these instructions, the head- 
quarters of the 1lth Tank Division issued an order to the commander of the 20th Tank 
Regiment (Document No 5) on protecting the museum of the famous German poet Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe in Weimar. 
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The practical steps taken by the Soviet Command in Germany were increasingly convinc- 
ing the Germans that the fascist propaganda had been deliberate lies told to frighten 
them with tales of horrors and atrocities which, they would have it believed, would 
be perpetrated by the Soviet fightingmen. They could see for themselves that the 
Soviet Army was bringing the German people liberation from Hitlerite tyramy, that the 
Soviet fightingmen were behaving in Germany not as invaders or enslavers but as fight- 
ingmen-and-internationalists, that they were helping the Germans to rebound and to re- 
Store the economy devastated by the war. 


In a 2 June 1945 report to Lieutenant General I.V. Shikin, deputy chief of the Main : 
Political Directorate of the Soviet Amy, Lieutenant General K. V. Kraynyukov, member of 
the military council of the ist Ukrainian Front, stated that the situation in the 
cities was returning to normal and that the Germans themselves were already beginning 
to understand the falsity of Hitlerite propaganda to the effect that the Soviet Army 
would attempt to destroy the German people. A typical example of this was a 5 June 
1945 report from the political section of the military commandant's office in Berlin 

to Lieutenant General S.F. Galadzhev, chief of the political directorate at the ist 
Belorussian Front, on the morale of the Berlin population as a result of the deploy- 
ment of mobile Soviet trade points in the city (Document No 7). 


The documents presented below are evidence of the extensive organizational and prac- 
tical work performed by the Soviet Command to provide aid to the populations of Berlin, 
Dresden and other cities during the first months following fascist Germany's capitula- 
tion, months which were most difficult for the German nation. 


This selection of documents was prepared by Lieutenant Colonel V.I. Kovalev, section 
chief with the TsAMO Central Archives of the Ministry of Defense] of the USSR, and 
Colonel (Retired) N.Ye. Medvedev, scientific editor of the magazine. 


Document No i: REPORT ON THE PROVISION OF FOOD FOR THE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF 
DRESDEN 


1. As of 20 May 1945 the following amounts of food, in days, had been delivered to 
the city of Dresden: 


flour(grain) 98 
groats 56 
sugar 25 
coffee substitute 46 
salt 9 
meat 14 
fats 10 
potatoes 7 


The first day's issue of food by coupon was 20.5. 


2. Stores in the 13 districts had a total of: baked bread for 2 days; groats, 
Sugar, salt and coffee for 10 days; meat and potatoes for 5 days. 


3° total of 479,500 people are registered in the city, and 465,000 have received 
coupons. 
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4, The city’s streetcars are running. A total of 100 of the 180 kilometers of tracks 
have been repaired. The city’s electric-power and water needs are being satisfied by 
o5%, gas requirements--50%. 


Coionel Dobychin, chief of the 2nd Section Engineer-Ma jor Dobrovol’skiy, chief of 
of the Red Army Rear Service Chief's Staff the ist Division of the 2nd Section 


i June 1945 (TsAMO, fund 67, inventory 12001, file 700, sheet 230) 


Document No 2: ON THE SUPPLY OF FOOD FOR THE POPULATIONS OF BERLIN, CHEMNITZ AND 
DRESDEN 


I. Berlin 


1. As of 19 June 1945 the plan for delivery of food for the population of Berlin was 
fulfilled as follows: 


ist Belorussian Front 


Planned Deliveries Delivered 
Flour, groats and grain 46,500 46, 500 
Meat and livestock 6,5v0 3,82 
Fats 500 500 
Salt 4,000 4,000 
Sugar . 2 2,375 
Imitation coffee 300 270 
Real coffee 50 42 
Potatoes 50,000 50,000 


Since 5 June 1945 60,000-65,000 liters of milk for children has been hauled in each 
day from the assigned suburban areas of Berlin. A total of 5,000 head of the cap- 
tured cattle are being turned over to the city, 1,900 head of which have already been 
herded up and turned over, and 3,100 hear are being herded up and will be turned over 
to the Germans at the request of the Municipal Government before 15 July of this year. 
The Municipal Government would be unable to distribute the cattle among the districts 
before that time. 


A loan of 25,000,000 Reichsmarks has been issued for the Municipal Government. There 
are 21 bank offices operating in the city--one for each district. 


ist Ukrainian Front 


Planned Deliveries Delivered 
Flour, groats, grain 50,600 21,120 
Meat and livestock 2,575 750 
Fats 225 116 
Sugar 6,100 2,001 
Imitation coffee 200 132 
Potatoes 20 ,000 7,452 

2nd Belorussian Front 

Planned Deliveries Delivered 
Flour, grain 8,000 3,585 
Meat and livestock 5,5 3,956 
Fats 200 Udy 
Potatoes 20 ,000 10,600 
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Provision of food for Berlin's population as of 11 June of this year (in per-diem 
issues ): 

Flour, groats, grain 

Meat 

Fats 

Salt 

Sugar 

Coffee-tea 

Potatoes 


SSEV a8 


II. Chemnitz 


As of .5 June 1945 the plan for delivery of food for the population of Chemnitz had 
been fulfilled as follows: 


Planned Deliveries Delivered En Route 
Flour, groats, grain 3,000 2,300 ee 
Meat and livestock 240 83 -- 
Fats 153 30 -- 
Sugar 192 45 150 
Imitation coffee 40 41 -- 
Salt 160 60 -- 


The chief of rear services for the central group of forces has refused to haul in 
fats, explaining that they are not available. 


Since 15 June 1945 the population of Chemnitz, which numbers 200,000, has regularly 
received the established quotas of bread, groats, meat, fats, sugar, coffee and salt. 
As many as 700 trade points have set up. Fifty vehicles have been allocated, and 100 
local motor vehicles have been located. A total of 45 tons of fuel has been allocated 
for transporting the food. The milling of grain and the processing of groats have been 
set up at enterprises in the city of Chemnitz, the output of which is fully satisfying 
the need for those products. 


As of 15 June the population of the city of Chemnitz had been provided with the follow- 
ing food items (in per-diem issues): 


Flour, groats, grain 52 
Meat 21 
Fats 10 
Sugar 13 
Salt 60 
Coffee 60 


III. Dresden 


Food coupons have been issued for different categories of residents of the city of 
Dresden as follows: 





First category manual laborers) 25,000 
Second other workers ) 134, 500 
Third " white-collar workers ) 110,900 
Fourth ”™ es. 107, 800 
Fifth : Dependents and others) 121, 800 

Total 500,000 
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As of 15 June the population of the city of Dresden had been provided with the follow- 
ing food items (in per-diem issues): 


Flour 65--up to 19 Aug 45 
Groats 10.5--up to 26 Jun 45 
Meat 22.5--up to 9 Jul 45 
Fats 11.5--up to 26 Jun 45 
Sugar 62.5--up to 15 Aug 45 
Salt 10--up to 25 Jun 45 
Coffee 7i--up to 24 Aug 45 
Potatoes 18--up to 3 Jul 45 


The problem of continuing to provide the cities with fats has still not been resolved. 
Comrade Mikoyan, who is in Berlin, has issued instructions to allocate a 30-day sup- 
ply of fats out of stocks belonging to the fronts. 


Comrade Khrulev has approved the distribution of fats from the fronts in the amount 
of 900 tons for 30 days. 


The matter of providing the populations of the cities with fats must be resolved. 


Lieutenant General Antipenko, chief of Colonel of Quartermaster Service Tkachev, 
rear services for the Group of Soviet quartermaster for the Group of Soviet 
Occupation Forces in Germany Occupation Forces in Germany 


20 June 1945 (TsAMO, fund 254, inventory 66624, file 1, sheets 22-24) 
Document No 3 


FROM A DECREE PASSED BY THE MILITARY COUNCIL OF THE GROUP GF SOVIET OCCUPATION FORCES 
IN GERMANY ON PROVIDING BERLIN WITH COAL 


Berlin, 16 June 1945 


In accordance with the decree passed by the GKO on 12 June 1945 on the daily shipment, 
between 15 June 1945 and 1 August 1945, of 2,000 tons of coal from Silesia for use by 
the military commandant's office in the city of Berlin to assure the uninterrupted 
operation of the Berlin railway network, industrial enterprises and municipal facili- 
ties, the military council hereby decrees: 


1. That Major General of Technical Troops Chernyakov, chief of the VOSO_Central 
Military Transportation Directorate], is to assemble 18 coal shuttles(trains), assign- 
ing steam locomotives to them, to keep a record and see to it that they move accord- 
ing to schedule, both loaded and unloaded (to loading sites )--the first four shuttles 
by 17 June 1945 and the remaining trains no later than 21 June 1945. 


2. That the military commandant in the city of Berlin is tos 


a) send an agent to Silesia, where the coal is loaded, to assure that the coal is 
received and shipped out; 


b) detail and assign to each coal shuttle an officer-in-charge and two sub-machine 
gunners, issving them proper documents and providing them with food; 
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c) allocate food according to Ration No 3 for the steam-locomotive and train crews 
of the coal shuttles, issuing food for at least 10 days for the first trip, and autho- 
rize bonus food packages for the best crews for the successful delivery of trains to 
the city of Berlin; 


ad) compile an exact plan for delivering the incoming coal to enterprises in full 
Shuttles, submitting the plan to the chief of the VOSO for implementation; 


e) arrange for the prompt unloading of incoming loaded coal shuttles, not allowing 
them to spend more than 4 hours in the unloading operation; 


f) allocate 500 tons out of each arriving load of 2,000 tons for steam locomotives 
of the Berlin railway network. 


3. Lieutenant Colonel Nikolayev, chief of military communications for the 5th Assault 
Army--authorized agent in the Berlin Railway Directorate--is to ensure that the quan- 
tity of coal allocated for the steam locomotives is unloaded and distributed among 
Berlin's railway fuel depots. 


4. Lieutenant Colonel Golyanskiy, commander of the 12th railroad service battalion, is to 
ensure that the allocated food is received and issued to his train and steam-locomo- 
tive CrewS.... 


Marshal of the Soviet Union G. Zhukov, Lieutenant General Telegin, member of 
commander in chief of the Group of the military council 
Soviet Occupation Forces in Germany 





(TsAMO, fund 233, inventory 2380, file 32, sheets 127-128) 
Document No 4: ORDER OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE CITY OF BERLIN 


Berlin, 18 June 1945 


Subject: On stepping up medical and sanitary measures to prevent infectious ciseases 
in the city of Berlin. 


For purposes of improving medical aid to the population and preventing infectious ¢ci- 
seases in the city of Berlin, 


I HEREBY ORDER: 
Lord Mayor Doctor Werner: 
a) to order the Main Directorate of Public Health for the city of Berlin to keep 


a precise record of all infectious diseases, with mandatory hospitalization of the 
patients; 


b) to reactivate the Institute of Air, Water and Soil, assigning Professor Konrich 
as director for sanitary control over the operation of the Berlin water and sewerage 
Systems; 
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c) to work out a plan for the production of medicines and bandaging materials for 
treating the population of the city of Berlin and to submit it to me for approval by 
i July of this year; 


d) to set up public health departments in each district of the city, consisting of 
the following: a senior district physician, a medical inspector, a sanitary inspector, 
a pharmacist-inspector and a statistical secretary; 


e) to reactivate the Municipal Sanitation and Hygiene Institute, charging it with 
Scientific and practical supervision of the operation of city sanitary organizations; 


f) to create district sanitary stations in each district, to include the following: 
Sanitation and hygiene and bacteriology laboratories, disinfection offices with dis- 
infection stations and vehicles for transporting patients with infectious diseases and 
for the operation of the disinfection teams; 


g) to set up orphanages in the city districts and provide special staffs to care 
for the children there; 


h) to set up first-aid services at district hospitals and to provide the necessary 
medical personnel, ambulances and fuel for them; 


i) to reactivate Professor Hinze's laboratory for the Production of Smallpox Vac- 
cine; to order director of the AZIT Company Albrecrt to restore within a period of 
1 month the production of typhoid and paratyphoid vaccines, serums for immunizing 
against diphtheria and tetanus, and the dysentery bacteriophage, and to use the conm- 
pany branches in Berlin, Tarnow and Luisium for this purpose; 


j) to carefutly cleanse all apartments, yards, streets, squares and rvins of gar- 
bage and slop by 25 June 1945; to install garbage containers and cesspits with covers 
in all the yards, which are to be regularly cleaned and disinfected. 


Colonel of Medical Service Chert.ov is to be charged with monitoring the execution of 
this order. ' 


Colonel General Gorbatov, 
commandant of the city of Berlin 


(TsAMO, fund VK Military Commandant? ] of the city of Berlin, inventory 575391, file 
2, sheets 33-34) 


Document No 5: TO THE COMMANDER OF THE 20th TANK REGIMENT 


By way of implementing orders from the army military council, the division commander 
has issued orders: 


To detail seven NCOs and lower ranking personnel to stand guard over archive materi- 
als and museum treasures which belonged to the writer Goethe for the period 17 through 
23 July 1945; 


To receive guarding instructions and the location for posting the guard from the 


commander of the guard company of the 8th Guards Army staff (Weimar, Platz Elefant, 
Krankenhaus... ) 
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To report the assignment and the relief of the detail at 1800 hours on 17 July 1945 
and 1800 hours on 23 July 1945. 


Ma jor General of Tank Troops Gritsenko, 
chief of staff of the 1ith Radom-Berlin, 
Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov and Kutuzov 
Division 


(TsAMO, fund 3412, inventory 1, file 184, sheet 142) 


Document No 6: TO LIEUTENANT GENERAL COMRADE SHIKIN ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
THE OCCUPIED TERRITORY OF GERMANY, IN THE ZONE OF THE 1ST UKRAINIAN FRONT 


Considerably more of the German population (approximately 70-80%) has remained west 

of the Neisse River than in the eastern districts. This fact is borne out by the 
following data: While only around 750,000 people are registered in 106 cities located 
east of the Neisse River, more than 1,300,000 are registered in 92 cities located west 
of the Neisse River. 


There are a number of reasons for this, including a lack of transportation for eyacu- 
ating the people, unwillingness on the part of the people to abandon their property, 
the speed at which the Red Army advanced into the area, Germany's inevitable defeat, 
the affects of our propaganda and so forth. 


The vast majority of the German population are now experiencing the bitterness of de- 
feat and national catastrophe. Many Germans say: "We have lost the war through the 
fault of Hitler, and we will not rise again. We will live under foreign domination.” 


At the same time, the German population is expressing satisfaction that the war has 
ended, because it kept the Germans in a state of fear for their lives. The Germans 
say: "Better a horrible end than endless horrors and devastation.” 


Germany's population is extremely depressed by the disorganization of economic life, 
by the lack of work and of material, especially food, supplies, and by the fear that 
they will have to pay “or all the atrocities perpetrated by the German army and the 
fascists in occupied countries. 


Their aepression and fear are gradually disappearing, however, due to the fact that 
a German civilian administration has been set up in Germany's districts, cities and 
most rural communities, which, with the assistance of the Red Army command, has be- 
gun restoring their economic and cultural life, and because of the humane treatment 
the Germans are receiving from Ked Army personnel. 


A resident of the village of Alt-Deberna Fiedler states: 


"The establishment of a civilian administration has gone a long way toward reducing 
the tension in which the German population lives: They were expecting the Red Army 
to take revenge on them. This measure by the Soviet Command has disproved the asser- 
tion made by fascist propaganda that the Red Army would attempt to destroy the German 


people.” 
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Klectric power plants, water supply systems and industrial enterprises of the light 
and food industries--mills, bakeries, textile enterprises andtailoring shops--have 
been restored and are functioning in a considerable portion of the occupied cities, 
free trade is being organized and a food supply system based on coupons is being set 
up in certain cities. 


Two electric power plants, the water system, a bakery, a mill, two breweries, 16 tex- 
tile factories, a sawmill, motor-vehicle repair plants, a woolen-cloth factory and 
other facilities are already operating in the city of Zittau, for example. Seventeen 
bread stores, 20 vegetable stores and a construction materials store have been opened. 
Another 42 enterprises are ready to begin operating in that city. 


Economic life in Dresden is also being rapidly restored. A number of industrial enter- 
prises have begun operating there, more than 300 stores have opened, the streetcar sys- 
tem is operating and the population is being supplied by means of a coupon system. 

The situation is the same in a number of other cities.... 

Lisutenant General Kraynyukov, 2 June 1945 


member of the military council 
of the ist Ukrainian Front 


(TsAMO, fund 236, inventory 2712, file 371, sheets 295-296) 

Document No 7: SPECIAL REPORT FROM THE POLITICAL SECTION OF MILITARY COMMANDANTS' 
OFFICES IN THE CITY OF BERLIN TO LIEUTENANT GENERAL GALADZHEV, CHIEF 
OF THE POLITICAL DIRECTORATE OF THE 1ST BELORUSSIAN FRONT, AND TO 
THE MILITARY COUNCIL OF THE 5TH ASSAULT ARMY 

Berlin, 5 June 1945 


Subject: The morale of Berlin's population as a result of the operation of mobile 
stores by the USSR Osobtorg| Special Trade Organization ]. 


The appearance of mobile stores from the USSR Osobtorg in certain districts of Berlin 
has produced various kinds of talk and discu3sion among the population. 


Os obt org orranized the sale of various food products in the district of Weissensee 
on 2 and 3 June. Trade was conducted in an organized and civiliged manner. 


This is what certain citizens had to say on the subject. 

German Alfred Johanus, a dentist: 

"For the first time since the war began I can buy such good coffee and cocoa. Espe- 
cially when I was ill, it was impossible to get 100 grams of real coffee. We can now 


buy products in addition to those which we receive for coupons.” 


Werner, a German and the owner of a printing and bookbinding enterprise, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 
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“We Were told that when the Russians arrived, they would take away all our food, plun- 
der and rape. I am now convinced that this was fascist propaganda and lies. With the 
arrival of the Russians we began receiving large quantities of products--quality pro- 


ducts, at that....” 
Guards Colonel Yelizarov, 
chief of the political section 


of military commandants*’ offices 
in the city of Berlin 


(TsAMO, fund VK of the city of Berlin, inventory 589935, file 5, sheet 48) 
FOOTNOTES 

1. TsAMO USSR, fund 236, inventory 2712, file 390, sheets 350-351. 

2. Sic. 

COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal”, 1981. 
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COMBAT TRADITIONS OF SOVIET AIRMEN DESCRIBED 


7. VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 45-48 


[| Article, published under the heading “Combat Traditions,” by Col S. Sokolov: 
Brotherhood of Aviators*" ] 


[Text] Born of Great October, the Soviet Air Forces, together with the other services 
of the USSR Armed Forces, have traveled a heroic path, defending the revolutionary 
gains and the independence of the homeland. The fighting traditions of the airmen 
were formed in fierce engagements with the enemies and are passed on as a sacred thing 
from generation to generation. They are based on devotion to the Communist Party, the 
ideals of communism and the socialist homeland. 


One of the remarkable traditions of the Soviet airmen is their military comradeship 
and their desire to help each other out of a difficult situation in combat. The very 
first red military pilots demonstrated these qualities during the civil war years. 

On the southern front at the beginning of October 1919, for example, graduates of the 
Moscow Air School Yu.A. Bratolyubov and Ye.M. Gerasimov were engaged in reconnaissance 
and attacked the Denikin cavalry. Bratolyubov’s aircraft was shot up during one of 
the attacks, and the pilot made a forced landing. The Cossacks immediately rushed to- 
ward him. Bratolyubov counted the shells in his Nagant revolver and began to wait. 

In an attempt to save the commander Gerasimov rushed to his aid, planning to remove 
his comrade in his own aircraft. The landing gear broke during the landing, however. 
The red military pilots set the aircraft on fire, threw their papers into the flames 
and entered into uneven battle. The white guards captured the pilots and ridiculed 
them for a long time. Both of the heros died without losing their loyalty to the young 
socialist homeland. 


Soviet pilots had gained fame during the pre-war years for their skillful execution of 
a mission to rescue the Chelyuskin party. During the Soviet-Finnish War our air fight- 
ers landed in the enemy's rear area 11 times between 30 November 1939 and 13 March 1940 
alone, hauling out their fighting comrades who had landed in shot-up aircraft. These 
examples were unprecedented in the history of the aviation. 


The remarkable Soviet poet Aleksandr Tvardovskiy wrote a poem with these winged words: 


Our pilots have a pledge, they have a sacred law: 
To destroy the enemy is a great deed, but 
To save a friend is the greatest honor of all! 


"The series of articles on the traditions of military comradeship is continued in 
VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 10, 1980; Nos 3 and 4, 1981. 
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These lines have a documentary basis. They appeared on the pages of the Leningrad 


Military District newspaper NA STRAZHE RODINY during the height of the fighting on 
the Karelian Isthmus, when Captain M.T. Trusov's feat became known. "On 10 February 
1940," one of the documents reported, “nine high-speed bombers of the 44th Air Regi- 
ment with a cover of 15 fighters from the 7th Air Regiment were bombing enemy fortifi- 
cations. After completing the mission the bombers set out on the return route. Just 
at that moment Lieutenant M.F. Mazayev's aircraft was set on fire by an antiaircraft 
Shell. He had to land on the ice of the lake, which was in the enemy's rear area. 
Captain M.T. Trusov landed next to the burning aircraft under fire, picked up M.F. 
Mazayev's crew and took off again safely.") Captain Trusov was awarded the title Hero 
of the Soviet Unior. 


The most careful attention was constantly given to the development of military con- 
radeship at all stages of development of the Air Forces. Commanders and political 
workers, party and Komsomol organizations worked hard to create united teams in the 
air regiments and squadrons, teams in which each pilot would be prepared to come to 
the aid of a comrade. Their sense of combat friendship and their readiness to help 
each other out in a difficult situation gave rise to unprecedented persistence, brav- 
ery and selflessness in combat. Hero of the Soviet Union G.G. Golubev, fighter pilot, 
who flew as a team with the famous ace A.I. Pokryshkin during the Great Patriotic War, 
tells in his memoirs how the men were taught and indoctrinated by their commander. 
Pokryshkin's precepts to the air fighters included the rule about helping each other 
out in combat. He frequently told the pilots that the wingman and the leader on a 
team are more than just two friends. They are two forces merged into one--a force 
awesome and invincible to the enemy. They represent a fraternity in which the men 
Share the danger equally on each flight, in which one comes to the others rescue. 
Pokryshkin never deviated from these rules under any circumstances, and he came to the 
rescue of his men more than once in combat. They followed their commander's example. 


In an air battle on 23 August 1943 Golubev was hit by a round of machine-gun fire 
while saving the commander from an unexpected attack by an enemy fighter and parachuted 
from his burning aircraft. "Two days later,” the pilot said, "a battered gazik de- 
livered me back to my own airfield. When I saw the parking stands, our own aircraft 
and the technicians waving their arms, I had to fight back the tears of joy.... 
Aleksandr Ivanovich Pokryshkin flew in with our comrades about 40 minutes later. He 
shook my hand firmly and said only two things: 


"Well done! I thank you! 


“During the critique on the following day Pokryshkin mentioned the selfless actions of 
myself and Berezkin. As always, however, he made only a simple and brief statement: 
Everything we did was part of the Pokryshkin commandments for the air fighter. This 
meant that I had done the right thing.”4 


Fighter pilot P.S. Shchemendyuk performed a similar feat in an air battle on the Kursk 
Salient to save the life of his wingman. The Hero of the Soviet Union now frequently 
visits the airmen and generously shares his frontline experience with them (see photo 
[ photographs not reproduced]). The memory of those who fought at the front and the 
archives hold dozens, hundreds of cases in which pilots risked their lives in air bat- 
tles to support their combat buddies, to rescue them when they were in trouble. A 


political report from the 214th Ground-Attack Air Division, dated December 1942, 
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contains the following statement: "Sergeant P.I. Novikov, a pilot tho saved Lieuten- 
ant V.F. Chernykh, the squadron commander, was recently accepted into the VKP(b)[ All- 
Union Communist Party(of Bolsheviks)]. V.F. Chernykh’s aircraft was shot up after 
completing a combat mission, and the pilot made a forced landing ir enemy territory. 
Sergeant P.I. Novikov could not leave his commander there in trouble. He landed his 
ground-attack aircraft alongside that of V.F. Chernykh. The squadron commander ran 
to P.I. Novikov’s aircraft and climbed into the cockpit. The sergeant sat on the 
landing gear strut. The aircraft disappeared into the sky before the eyes of the 
approaching Hitlerites and returned safely to its own airfield."5 


The aircraft engine specialists, mechanics, technicians and engineers who prepared 
the aircraft for the combat flights and ensured their trouble-free performance from 
airfields at the front made a large contribution to our victory over the enemy. Fur- 
thermore, their friendly concern and assistance gave the young pilots confidence in 
themselves and helped to improve their preparations for the combat missions. 


Our victory in the Great Patriotic War convincingly confirmed V.I. Lenin's opinion 
that the Soviet Republic could withstand all enemy attacks and demonstrated to the 
entire world the advantages of the new social and state structure born of October 
and of the socialist economy, the invincible strength of the Soviet society's moral 
and political unity and the indestructible friendship of peoples of the USSR. 


Our Armed Forces are, of course, an organic part of the Soviet social structure. The 
advantages contained therein constitute the source of our army's strength and power 
and the foundation for the new relationships among the fightingmen, between subordi- 
nates and chiefs. Such relationships cannot exist in the capitalist society. There 
can be no true, authentic comradeship in that society. Competition and the need to 
make one's way in life at the expense of others teaches each individual in that so- 
ciety to act only in his own interest. The following is a typical example of this. 

A group of British officers were talking with Soviet pilot I.V. Shmelev, who fought 
on the Karelian front during the war. He told them how he had shot down a fascist 
aircraft in an air battle and had already begun attacking a second, when he broke off 
that attack to help out a comrade. The British officer stated with cynical frankness 
that he would have acted otherwise. Afterall, there was a large reward for each air- 
craft shot down, and one’s personal fame was also enhanced. In answer to the Soviet 
pilot's troubled question as to how one could think about an award or fame when a 
friend's life was involved, the Britisher shrugged his shoulders in a puzzled gesture, 
making it clear that a comrade should get himself out of trouble. 


F,. Engels prophetically stated that the victorious proletariat would croate a new army, 
the fightingmen in which would be immeasurably stronger, more skilful and more intel- 
ligent, morally above the soldiers of the old army. Our Armed Forces and the armies 
of the fraternal socialist countries eloquently demonstrate that his prediction has 
come true. The Soviet Army has many famous combat teams with histories going back to 
the terrible civil war years. In the intervening years more than one generation of 
fightingmen has been replaced on those teams, the people themselves have been trans- 
formed to an unrecognizable degree, and the weapons and combat equipment have changed. 
The remarkable combat traditions have remained unaltered, however. Those powerful so- 
cial links which turned every subunit into a monolithic entity during those times of 
most difficult military trials have been preserved and have grown even stronger. 
“Every military team--from the subunit, the unit or ship to the Armed Forces as a 
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whole,” comments Marshal of the Soviet Union D.F. Ustinov, member of the Politburo 
of the CPSU Central Committee and USSR minister of defense, “is a friendly combat 
family in which the fightingmen are indoctrinated in a spirit of fraternity, solidar- 
ity, respect and mutual assistance."7 


The development of aviation technology and the creation of new aircraft with improved 
flight and tactical characteristics and carrying modern equipment and weapons have in- 
creased the combat capabilities of the aircraft and altered the tactics and the nature 
of aerial combat. In order to successfully perform the missions the crews today must 
possess infinite boldness, initiative and unshakable will and must sometimes exert 
their moral, combat and psychological capabilities to the maximum. And success de- 
pends greatly upon the extent to which the sense of friendship, comradeship and mutual 
responsibility is developed among the crew members. 


The MI-8 helicopter commanded by Vasiliy Vasil*yevich Shcherbakov has been able to 
perform many difficult missions only due to the harmonious work of the entire crew. 
Once, for example, the helicopter crew members rescued people from the steep 
Slope of a mountain at a height of around 3,000 meters. An earthquake had occurred 
in one area of Kirghizia, and they had climbed the mountain ridges in the snowy chaos 
to find flocks of sheep which had been cut off from the valleys by snowslides. They 
made many flights each day. All of the crew members helped each other on the ground 
to ready the machine as rapidly as possible for the next flight. The commander set 
an example for his men. 


Major Shcherbakov has demonstrated real courage and irreproachable flying skill on 
flights. He has frequently had to fly in the mountains--to help border troops, to 
rescue mountain climbers and in the performance of other missions. Once, he was fly- 
ing his helicopter over mountainous terrain at almost the service ceiling. He sud- 
denly spotted a helicopter far below, on a projection in a canyon. "A forced land- 
ing,” the alarming thought ran through his mind. He made his decision without hesi- 
tation: He had to rescue his comrades. No one ordered him to take such a risk, to 
land the helicopter in a deep and narrow canyon, literally on a “dime.” The pilot 
and communist could not do otherwise, however. With fine precision he brought the 
enormous aircraft down alongside the other. Within a matter of minutes the friendly 
crew had rescued their comrades. When Major Shcherbakov's colleagues learned that 
he had been awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union for the selfless performance 
of his military duty, they heartily congratulated him on receiving the great govern- 
ment award. The communists elected him a delegate to the 26th CPSU Congress. 
Shcherbakov is now studying at the Military Air Academy imeni Yu.A. Gagarin. 


Courage, nobelness, readiness for self-sacrifice and humaneness are the outstanding 
qualities of Soviet airmen. These are the qualities which underlay the feats per- 
formed by pilots B.I. Ryabtsev, B.V. Kapustin, Yu.N. Yanov and others, who sacrificed 
their lives to prevent their aircraft from falling onto centers of population, saving 
the lives of people in critical situations occurring in the air. 


The strength of our traditions, which embody the heroic spirit and character of a 
great people and their party, lies in their vitality, in their eternal newness. To- 
day's military airmen, like the heros of the battlefields, are distinguished by self- 
less devotion to the great cause of communism, love for the socialist homeland and 
loyalty to their military duty. Pight now, a wellspring of creative initiative 











focusing upon the implementation of 26th CPSU Congress decisions is flowing in the 
air units and subunits. Attempting to equal the feats performed by those who fought 
on the front, the military airmen tirelessly perfect their air training, strive for 
good results in the socialist competition and persistently master the science of win- 
ning victories. “The youth guarding our homeland’s borders today,” Comrade L.I. 
Brezhnev tells us, “are inspired by the same ideals which inspired their fathers and 
Older brothers. The young sons of the Soviet homeland are vigilantly guarding the 
peaceful labor of our people. And we are confident that should the hour of difficulty 
come, they will give their lives for the sake of the revolution, for the sake of the 
homeland, for the sake of communism."9 


FOOTNOTES 


1. S.A. Krasovskiy, "Zhizn’ v aviatsii"[ Life in the Air Force], Voyenizdat, 1960, 
pp 55-56. 


3. TsGASA[ Central State Archives of the Soviet Army], fund 25888, inventory 62, 
storage unit 138, sheet 249. 


4. G. Golubev, "V pare s ‘sotym'"[Teamed With a “Hundreder”], Moscow DOSAAF Publish- 
ing House, 1974, pp 100-101. 


5. TsAMO Central Archives of the Ministry of Defense] of the USSR, fund 214, shad 
[ground-attack air division?] inventory 171383, file 28, sheet 17. 


7. D.F. Ustinov, “Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i"[ Selected Speeches and Articles], Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1979, p 35. 


8. KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, 14 Mar 81. 


9. L.I. Brezhnev, “Aktual'nyye voprosy ideologicheskoy raboty KPSS"[ Current Ques- 
tions of the CPSU's Ideological Work], Moscow, Vol 1, Politizdat, 1978, p 69. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: CONTROLLING MIXED NAVAL FORCES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Au 
81) pp 56-63 


[Article, published under the heading “The Second World War,” by Professor and Doc- 
tor of Naval Sciences Admiral V. Sysoyev: “Organizing the Control of Mixed Naval 
Forces in World War II.” Passages printed in boldface in source are enclosed in 
slantlines. ] 


[Text] The armed conflict at sea during World War II was distinguished by both the 
Size of the forces involved and the scope of the operations. Fighting on the ocean 
and sea lines of communication, the destruction of enemy forces at sea and at their 
bases, attacks on coastal installations, landing and anti-landing operations were the 
most common types of combat actions. In this article we shall briefly discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to the control of mixed naval forces cf the capitalist states.! 


/ Submarines were the main branch of naval forces used by Germany to disrupt ocean and 
Sea communications/., In order to control them in a more organized manner, the organs 


handling the combat training, organizational and technical matters, manning and the 
acceptance of submarines from the manufacturers were taken out of the staff of the 
submarine forces in October of 1939. This enabled the staff to focus its attention 
mainly on matters of control. 


The organizational structure of the German forces underwent changes. In 1942, for 
example, due tothe bigger number of submarines and their expanded system of bases, 
some submarine flotillas were merged into formations (Submarines West, based at the 
Bay of Biscay; Submarines in Norway and Submarines in the Mediterranean). They were 
directed by the formation commanders. The exception was the Atlantic, where the com- 
mander of submarine forces retained control of the submarines. This resulted in a 
situation in which the commanders of those formations with submarines operating a- 
gainst the Atlantic lines of communication were actually relieved of control func- 
tions and handled only matters of basing and preparations for combat cruises. 


As of January 1943, when the commander in chief of the navy became the commander of 
submarine forces as well and the staff of the submarine forces became a section of 
the staff for direction of ocean warfare, the control of submarines in the Atlantic 
became concentrated at the highest level of naval command. This process was subse- 
quently repeated in other areas. 











In general the organization of submarine forces which developed during the war pro- 
vided for both centralized control (embracing all submarine forces) and decentralized 
control (within a certain area of the ocean or sea). The disruption of communications 
was a part of the daily combat activities of submarines. It was not until March/May 
of 1943 that their combat activities began to assume the nature of operations. This 
was primarily manifested in the fact that command attempted to link them together as 
part of a single, overall plan. The plans covered the definition of zones of opera- 
tions and of the system of bases, and the distribution of submarine formations among 
those zones, the allocation of areas of combat operations, the deployment procedure 
and so forth. 


The commander of submarine forces assigned the missions to the submarines by means 
of an operations order. It was delivered to the commander at the base or transmitted 
by radio after the submarines had gone to sea. 


In the fall of 1940 and the spring of 1941 the command of submarine forces organized 
group submarine operations against convoys. These were carried out by those subma- 
rines which were deployed in the designated areas of the ocean for attacks by single 
cruising submarines. The areas were broken down into zones of likely shipping routes, 
and the submarines located therein immediately reported any convoys they detected to 
a costal command post. If the command post felt that it would be possible to direct 
Submarines in the area against the convoys, their location, their movements and the 
order to attack were transmitted *° the submarines by radio. Iater, the submarines 
began to form into groups (wolf packs) made up of four to nine units in 1941 

for the joint search for and destruction of convoys. In the spring of 1943 


there were as many as 30-35 submarines in a group. 


The German fascist command was unable to properly organize interaction between the 
submarines and other branches of forces. Submarine operations were coordinated with 
those of the assault aviation only at the level of commanders in chief of the naval 
forces and the air forces, or at best, the command of a naval group and an air form- 
ation assigned to it. There was no close tactical interaction and sometimes, no op- 
erational interaction, between submarines and aircraft. Interaction between the sub- 
marines and surface ships was organized by the staff for direction of ocean warfare. 
This did not go beyond the distribution of zones of combat operations among then, 
however, and on the whole was an imperfect and frequently, a random, process. 


With respect to the organization of combat operations by submarines in the Atlantic 
and submarine control, we need to particularly mention the fact that their . > bat 
support was unsatisfactory. Reconnaissance, for example, which was under the staff 
for direction of ocean warfare, was frequently lacking entirely. Reports from sub- 
marines sometimes provided the only source of information for appraising the situa- 
tion in their area of operations. Because of this the commander of submarine forces 
sometimes redeployed the submarine screens without adequate justification. This 
placed too great a load upon the submarines and failed to produce results. The same 
was true of other types of support. 


The staff of submarine forces made an effort to camouflage the submarines and conceal 
their actions. <«xcessive radio traffic kept this from being accomplished, however. 
Submarine commanders were required to transmit a large number of various types of re- 
ports by radio, as an example, with ruinous results. The excessive use of radio 
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communications resulted in the detection and destruction of submarines’ and made it 
impossible for nearby submarines to detect and attack the enemy, since the convoys 
would detour around areas from which the radio transmissions were emitted. Further- 
more, they suffered heavy losses due to underestization of the need to organize sup- 
port for the deployment of submarines, especially during the forcing of ASW lines and 
zones. 


The search for convoys and the guiding of submarines to them had a central place in 
the organization of control of submsrines at sea. In general, it should be said that 
the fascists succeeded fairly frequently in organizing an extremely effective search 
for convoys and the lengthy pursuit of those detected by a considerable aumber of sub- 
marines. This was achieved by sufficiently precise organization of the work of staffs 
at coastal submarine control points, which was performed by highly trained specialists. 
For example, there was an operations group of staff officers of the submarine forces 
working round-the-clock at the coastal command post controlling submarines operating 
in the Atlantic. It included a chief of staff, officers for operational matters, for 
“assessing the enemy” and escorting submarines leaving and returning to their bases, 

as well as a specialist in secret communications .4 


Powerful short-wave and long-wave radio centers based on shore were used for communi- 
cating with submarines. Reports from the submarines were received both by the receiv- 
ing radio center of the staff of submarine forces and by numerous receiving centers 

of the VMBL naval bases ] in Germany and in nations temporarily occupied. High-speed 
equipment was installed on the submarines at the end of the war, which made it pos- 
Sible to transmit radiograms within fractions of a second. All of this together pro- 
vided fairly stable contact with the submarines and relatively reliable control of 
then. 


/Control of aircraft/ operating on lines of communication in the Atlantic was per- 
formed by the commander in chief of the air forces himself or through the command of 
naval groups and air units operationally under its command. 


Fascist Germany's supreme command did not consider it necessary to have naval air- 
craft as part of the fleet. Accordingly, it chose to specialize certain units of 
the airforces for interacting with naval forces. A special-purpose staff was created 
under the commander of the 2nd Air Fleet in the summer of 1939, for example, which 
studied the use of aircraft at sea. With the beginning of the war it became a part 
of the 10th Air Division, which was expanded into the 10th Air Corps somewhat later 
and then became the main formation operating at sea. 


/Control of surface ships/ fighting on lines of communication was performed by the 
staff for direction of ocean warfare through a naval group. It consisted in assign- 
ing missions, defining zones and areas of Operations and all types of support, and 
so forth. Great concern was shown for concealing the departure of raiders for the 
ocean, mainly by taking advantage of poor visibility.? Direct control of the raiders 
was exercised by the squadron commander. This was the case, as an example, when the 
batvileships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and a group consisting of the battleship 
Bismarck and the heavy cruiser Prinz Eigen left for raiding operations in May of 1941. 
The commander of a squadron or of a single raider made the decisions with respect to 
searching for targets. He was guided by reconnaissance information and dy general 
raiding principles worked out by the staff for direction of ocean warfare and ordi- 
narily, defined prior to the ships’ departure to bring them into conformity with 
changes in the situation. 
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Reconnaissance performed in support of the raiders was poorly organized, just as it 
was for the use of submarines. They frequently performed long and unsuccessful 
searches for targets, in the blind and with a constant danger of an unexpected en- 
counter with superior enemy forces. The organization of supply for the raiders pre- 
sented great difficulties. It was therefore only natural that one of the methods used 
by the British to combat enemy raiders was to destroy supply vessels in the Atlantic. 


/The Americans’ battle against Japanese shipping in the Pacific Ocean/ was conducted 
on an extremely limited scale and called for the use of submarines and aircraft for 
this purpose. The loss of bases during the initial period of the war in the south- 
western area of the ocean, however, resulted in a situation in which operations on 
the Japanese lines of communication were in reality performed by /submarines/. Des- 
pite the relatively small number of submarines operating in the ocean, there were m- 
jor deficiencies in the organization of submarine control. 


/Submarines of the USA's Pacific Fleet were controlled/ by the commander of its sub- 
marine forces, who, with the assistance of the staff and the formation commanders, 
allocated areas of operations, worked out the orders for combat operations and in- 
formed the commanders of them, organized preparation of the submarines and provided 
information on the situation. 


At the beginning of the war the American command, like the German command, strove to 
have the submarines “hunt for tonnage,” regardless of ~he targets of their attack. 
It was not until 1943 that Japan's tankers began to be considered as highly impor- 
tant targets, second in importance only to aircraft carriers and battleships. 


Cruising by single submarines along the main routes used by enemy vessels was the 
main use to which American submarines were put prior to 1944. They operated from 
Stationary positions in narrows. After the Japanese began using the convoy system 
the submarines began to be used in groups. Although the Americans referred to sub- 
marines Operating in this manner as "wolf packs,” by analogy with the German tern, 
they differed in a fundamental way: They were used not in mobile screens controlled 
from shore but in tactical groups controlled by their commanders. The functions of 
the coastal command posts mainly consisted in keeping the submarines informed on the 
Situation. 


The American command began to use so-called “changing(alternating) patrols” in 1944 
to create a heightened submarine threat over vast areas. Under this system the sub- 
marines would move into small areas allocated in advance every 4-5 days. They there- 
by covered a large area of water within a relatively short period of patrolling. 


It should be mentioned that radar had a great deal to do with the effectiveness of 
operations by American submarines and with the development of their tactics. It gave 
the submarines enormous advantages over their targets, enabling them to detect and at- 
tack targets while still out of visible range of the target ships (or vessels). 


Interaction between American submarines ind aircraft and surface ships was organized 
by the commander of the Pacific Fleet, who distributed zones of operations among 

them. The Americans did not go beyond that, although "combined zones" were scmetimes 
allocated for such purposes. Mixed naval forces could operate simultaneously, guided 
by regulations written svecifically for them, which, although they provided security, 
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frequently did not actually permit them to avoid some tragic consequences. During 
the course of the war 28 American submarines were attacked by their own aircraft, am 
five by their surface ships. Two of them were sunk and nine damaged as a result. 


The British Admiralty considered /control of forces engaged in protecting sea and 
ocean lines of communication/ to be an important mission. When the escort was orga- 
nized for transports, the control of each convoy at sea was assigned to the convoy 
commander, while control of a convoy from the shore was performed by the Admiralty 
itself and by its naval staff. Control of a convoy at sea consisted in organizing 
interaction between its guard forces and ship hunter-killer groups("support groups"), 
which, as of September 1942, were successfully used primarily in areas of the ocean in 
which submarines posed the greatest danger. The inclusion of aircraft carrier. as 
part of the guard in the spring of 1943 considerably strengthened the antisubmarine 
defense of the convoys. It enabled the commander of a convoy to maintain continuous 
airborne antisubmarine protection along the entire route. 


It should be mentioned that in addition to convoys, the Admiralty also controlled 
large surface ships making up screening forces. They were ordinarily led by the fleet 
commander. A screening squadron ordinarily maintained radio silence, a fact which 
did not prevent London from providing the commander with information and sometimes, 
with detailed instructions. This aS ag | evoked consternation in the commander, 
who regarded it as being overly protective. 


Shore-based aircraft had an extremely important role in defending shipping areas. 
Initially, the Admiralty directed their efforts toward the guarding of convoys, but 
because this was ineffective tney were redirected in May of 1941 toward hunting and 
destroying submarines in shipping areas. 


A small naval section was created at the headquarters of the shore-based command to 
assure close interaction between aircraft and ships in the defense of navigation, and 
all the air groups under this command performed their combat operations under the 
supervision of a joint staff, which included military air and military naval sections.® 


This produced good results, especially wher the “support groups” began to be used for 
seeking and destroying submarines in shipping areas, not associated with the defense 
of specific convoys. 


The steps taken by the British to protect their naval lines of communication permitted 
them to perform their missions in general. There were some major failures, however. 
The destruction of a number of large Allied convoys in the Atlantic occurred as a re- 
sult of substantial deficiencies in control of the forces. Bourgeois writers are 
still concealing these shortcomings from the general public. 


/Controlling the forces in operations to destroy enemy forces at sea/. Immediately 
prior to the beginning of World War II the navies of the main capitalist states were 
concentrating entirely on preparations for one of the main missions, that of destroy- 
ing enemy forces at sea. In accordance with the established views, battleships were 
assigned the main role in the accomplishment of this mission. The first large naval 
battle, which occurred at la Plata in December of 1939 between the heavy German 
cruiser Admiral Graf Spee and British cruisers, produced practically nothing new from 
the point of view of naval art and theory. This was a conventional artillery battle, 
which ended with heavy damage to the ships on both sides. 
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In later operations carried out by the British fleet to destroy Italian forces near 
the island of Crete in March of 1941 and a German detachment headed by the battleship 
Bismarck in May of 1941, it was not battleships and cruisers, according to plan, but 
aircraft which played the crucial role in the naval battles. For the first time air- 
craft carriers forming a part of large surface ship formations were called upon to 
perform the main mission in the destruction of enemy forces at sea. This was espe- 
cially clearly demonstrated in the encounter in the Coral Sea in May of 1942. They 
Subsequently began to perform the leading role. On the other hand, aircraft-carrier 
formations became the target of the main strike. This resulted in large battles by 
aircraft-carrying formations in the Pacific (at Midway Atoll in June of 1942, at the 
Mariana Islands in June of 1944 and at the Philippine Islands in October of 1944). 


The battles involving the aircraft-carrier formations differed basically from naval 
battles of the past and represented a new landmark in the development of naval art. 


The command and staffs had to reckon with the depth of the naval battles, which occu- 
pied vast areas of the ocean. Reconnaissance and cther types of combat support had 
to be planned differently as a result. The engagements lasted 1, 2 or more weeks, 
which necessitated especially careful distribution of efforts and careful consumption 
of resources and all types of supplies. At the same time, the great maneuverability 
of the forces and their repeated use and the speed of the thrusts and attacks made 
greater demands with respect to control, to i*3 speed and efficiency. 


When the situation was appraised in operational and tactical calculations it was nec- 
essary to consider the actions of forces consisting of several echelons, with various 
combat capabilities and operating ranges and different degrees of independence and 
steadfastness in combat. The greatest difficulty lay in bringing the submarines onto 
the course of a rapid) y moving enemy. For this reason, even at the end of the war, 
they were deployed as screens along likely target routes for purposes of destroying 
enemy forces at sea. 


Because of the changes which had occurred in the nature of the combat and in the spe- 
cific importance and the role of various branches of forces, new combat and cruise 
procedures were developed and employed. They involved dispersed positioning and an 
in-depth defense, particularly against submarines and aircraft. 


Radar helped to increase the role and the number of night combat operations. Opera- 

tional, combat, loristical and other types of support, as well as the element. of sur- 
prise in combat, not only retained their importance but actually increased signifi- 

cantly in importance, and this also had to be taken into account by the staffs. 


In all of this the command and the staffs committed gross errors, which frequently 
produced tragic consequences. One of the causes of the Japanese fleet's defeat in 
the battle at Midway, for example, was the fact that the plan of action for the 
Japanese naval forces was totally inconsistent with the actual situation, and neglect 
of reconnaissance.? 


In certain theaters--the Pacific Ocean, for example--/control of forces in landing 
and anti-landing operations/ formed the main element in the warfare waged by the main 
antagonists in World War II. In the U.S. Navy the 7th Fleet, which was operationally 
Subordinate to the commander of air forces in the southwestern Pacific, specialized 
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in landing operations. In such theaters as the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, during 
large landing operations, providing support for the landings became the main mission 
for the naval forces deployed there. 


The invasion of Norway by German fascist forces in April of 1940 was the first large 
landing operation of World War II, which greatly influenced the methods used for set- 
ting up and conducting all subsequent landing operations. Certain general, important 
principles for organizing and conducting landing operations were worked out during the 
war. They included thorough planning and preparation of the forces, an effort to 
achieve surprise, the achievement of great superiority on the main axis, domination 
of the air before the landing operation began and retaining domination to the end of 
the operation, weakening the enemy's forces before the landing began, providing ail- 
round support for the operations, attempting to carry out the landing with maximum 
speed, jsolating the beachhead and reliably strengthening the flanks before the land- 
ing of the main forces was completed, and conducting good camouflage measures. 


Due to the fact that the participation of individual services(branches) of the armed 
forces in joint operations was planned at the corresponding headquarters, it was not 
always possible to coordinate their actions with those of other services( branches) of 
the armed forces. This frequently resulted in confusion and unjustified losses. In 
the Sicilian landing operation carried out on the night of 11 July 1943 near Gela, 
for example, 144 American transport planes were landing paratroopers. Because of de- 
ficiencies in control and a lack of coordination among the branches of forces, 23 
heavy transports carrying airborne troops were shot down in error by British and 
American antiaircraft artillery, and many others were damaged. The airborne troops 
suffered large casualties. In the landing at Normandy British and American ships 
and aircraft repeatedly attacked the positions of their own troops because of a break- 
down in troop control, which resulted in heavy casualtigg. For this reason the forces 
declined support from aircraft and ships in many cases. 


The increased strength of the defense against landing operations made it necessary to 
reduce the amount of time required to perform landing operations as much as possible 
by using a large quantity of specially designed landing equipment. The pace of a 
landing increased several-fold during World War II, compared with previous wars, a 
fact which considerably complicated control of the forces. 


The largest changes occurring during World War II in methods of conducting landing 
operations and operations to prevent landings, changes which made their mark on con- 
trol of the forces, were brought about by the development of the aviation and its ex- 
tensive employment in landing operations. The aviation was employed to weaken the 
enemy's naval forces and its reserves in advance and to gain air supremacy; to con- 
duct operational and tactical reconnaissance; to weaken the enemy's defenses against 
landing operations; to land airborne grovps; to provide a defense against aircraft and 
Submarines on the crossing and in the landing area; to provide direct support for the 
landing; and to support combat operations on the shore. 


Submarines were also used in landing operations. They were employed mainly for pur- 
poses of weakening enemy forces on the sea crossing, for operational reconnaissance, 
for providing operational cover and navigational and hydrographic support, for land- 
ing reconnaissance and subversive groups, for rescuing aircraft crews, and so forth. 
To make it possible to react more flexibly to the needs of the forces, especially 
when the forces were operating a great distance from their main bases, the Americans 
reinforced their already large logistics facilities at sea. 
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Two means of accomplishing missions predominated in operations to prevent landings: 
a devisive strike at the landing force while it was crossing the sea or during the 
landing operation (Malaya, Java, Port Moresby, Midway and others); the conduct of 

a@ main strike after the main landing forces had been set ashore (Normandy, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa and others). The choice of one or the other alternative was determined by 
the balance of power at sea, in the air and at the landing area. 


I have described briefly certain findings of an analysis of the organization of con- 
trol of naval forces during World War II. We can conclude from these that the nature 
and the substance of the missions performed, the composition of the forces and the 
Operational methods used produced organizational changes in control. It was per- 
fected as the development of naval forces, naval art and means of control progressed. 





Disruption of the enemy"*s ocean and sea lines of communication and defense of one's 
own lines constituted one of the main missions for the majority of fleets. According- 
ly, control of the forces in the conflict on lines of communication became a function 
of many levels of leadership of the armed forces, including the higher levels. 


The war demonstrated the fact that it was unfeasible to attempt to disrupt the con- 
munications of a large enemy state with a single branch of forces, even in large 
numbers and with reliable control. This was confirmed by the failure of “total under- 
water warfare," which the German fascist fleet conducted against Allied shipping in 
the Atlantic. 


In the defense of communications lines the convoy system contributed to the central- 
ized planning of shipping in a theater and simplified control. Attempts by the com- 
mand of a number of fleets (U.S., Japanese) to protect their communications lines by 
means of the convoy system alone proved inadequate, however. A system of steps was 
required to accomplish this mission, including finding and destroying submarines, 
not related to the immediate defense of convoys in the shipping areas. 


Operations against naval forces at bases and ports and operations to destroy import- 
ant military and economic installations on the enemy coast took on enormous scope 
during World War II. Command and the staffs specially organized these operations or 
included them in the plans for landing and anti-landing operations and the warfare 
conducted on lines of communication. The increase in the specific importance and the 
scale of the operations primarily accompained the development of the aviation and its 
armament. All of the larger and more effective strikes were carried out by forma- 
tions of aircraft carriers. Lengthy periods of preparation for the operations and 
the rapid conduct of operations characterized control for this type of combat opera- 
tions. The plan for most operations against bases and coastal installations, espe- 
cially at the beginning of the war, involved taking the enemy by surprise. When it 
appeared doubtful that the element of surprise could be achieved, there was a drastic 
increase in the quantity of forces provided to support operations on the main axis. 


With respect to control in operations carried out to destroy enemy forces at sea, 
contrary to pre-war concepts, the war was not noted for numerous operations and “de- 
cisive engagements" conducted for the single purpose of destroying or weakening the 
enemy at sea. Such operations were of a subordinate nature, as a rule, incidental 
(among the other operations) to the accomplishment of the main mission. 
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Combat operations in World War II were conducted in a more dynamic and complex situa- 
tion than in past wars. This meant that greater demands were made of control of the 
forces. The study and summarization of the experience in control is an extremely in- 
portant task for the officer cadres. By performing the task well they will contri- 
bute to the improvement of control of our naval forces. 


1. 


3e 


10. 


11. 
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FAR EAST BORDER STRENGTHENING MEASURES IN 1931-1941 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 64-69 


[ Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information,” by Senior 
Scientist of the Institute of Military History S. Isayev: "Measures of the CPSU for 
Strengthening the Far East Borders in 1931-1941" } 


[Text] In the early 1930s, following the invasion of Northe +tern China (Manchuria), ! 
imperialist Japan's ruling circles began active preparations for a war against the 
USSR. Japanese Ambassador to Moscow Hirota frankly stated that the objective 

was “not so much a defense against communism as the occupation of the Far East and 
Siberia."© Minister of War Araki spoke with even greater frankness of the usurpacious 
plans of the Japanese militarists in May of 1933: "...Japan must inevitably come into 
conflict with the Soviet Union, because Japan must take possession of the territories 
of Primor'ye, Transbaykal and Siberia by military means."3 


Having set about the implementation of its aggressive plans, the Japanese supreme 
commard deployed three groupings of forces in areas immediately adjacent to the Soviet 
Union's Far East borders, the backbone of which was formed by the Kwantung Army in 
cope gg persistently built up their numerical strength between 1931 and 1941. 
See table). 


In this situation the Communist Party Central Committee and the Soviet Government 
took the steps necessary to strengthen the Soviet Union's borders in the Far East. 
This was especially necessitated by the fact that since the beginning of 1931 there 
were only small formations of Soviet Armed Forces in the Far East theater. Organi- 
zationally, they formed the Special Red Banner Far East Army(OKDVA). V.K. Blukher 
Was commander of the OKDVA, and N.Ye. Donenko was the military council member and 
chief of the political directorate. It included the Primor’ye and Transbaykal groups 
of forces and the Red Banner Amur Flotilla(KAF) with Ya.I. Ozolin as commander and 
A.V. Stepanov as chief of the political section. Until then these forces were en- 
tirely adequate to provide reliable protection for the Soviet Far Kast. 


In accordance with a decree passed by the defense committee under the USSR Council 
of People’s Commissars on 13 January 1932, we began to increase the strength and 
beef up the technical equipment of the Far East grouping of Soviet forces. The Far 
East Naval Forces began to be created in the spring of that year, with M.V.° Viktorov 
as commander and A.A. Bulyzhkin as the military council member. They became the 
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Pacific Fleet on 11 January 1935. A decree passed by the Soviet Government on steps 
to reinforce the OnDVA in Primor'ye, Priamur'ye and other Far East areas called for 

the creation of fortified areas, airfields, gasoline dumps, depots and other defense 
installations. The construction of railways and highways received particular atten- 
tion, as a result of which railway and military construction units began arriving in 
the Far East from the nation's western regions in May of 1934. 


Numerical Strength of Japanese Army Grouping Deployed Near the Soviet Border in 
1931-1941 (thousands of men)* 
Groupings on the Soviet Border 
Total in Japan*s in Manchuria in Korea in Southern Total Against 














“ear Ground Army (Kwantung Army) Sakhalin and USSR 
18S Kuril Islands 
Sep 31 

1931 230.0 10.4 30.5 6.0 46.9 
1931** 230.0 64.9 30.5 6.0 101.4 
1932 230.0 94.1 30.5 6.0 130.6 
1933 230.0 114.1 30.5 6.0 150.6 
1934 230.0 144.1 30.5 6.0 180.6 
1935 230.0 164.1 30.5 6.0 200.6 
1936 250.0 194.1 30.5 6.0 230.6 
1937 950.0 200.0 35.7 6.0 241.7 
1938 1,130.0 220.0 35.4 6.0 261.4 
1939*** 1,240.0 270.0 35.4 6.0 311.4 
1940 1,350.0 400.0 27.0 6.0 433.0 
1 Sep 41 2,110.5 700.0 45.7 20.0 765.7 





*Compiled from: ("Daytoa senso kokan sen si")(Official History of War in Great East 
Asia), Tokyo, Vol 8, 1967, pp 181, 339; S. Hayashi, “The Japanese Army in Military 
Operations in the Pacific,” Voyenizdat, 1964, pp 20, 25; TsGAOR| Central State Ar- 
chives of the October Revolution], fund 7867, inventory 1, file 230, sheet 136; 
("“Takusiro Khattori”)(Japan in the War of 1941-1945), Voyenizdat, 1973, p 86; 
"“Istoriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945 gg."[History of World War II, 1939-1945], 
Vol 1, Voyenizdat, 1973, p 102, and Vol 2, 1974, p 386. 

**From here down, at the end of the year. 

***At the end of March. 


Because of the Continuing build-up of the Kwantung Army the Soviet Government decided 
to create two military districts in the Far East theater. The Transbaykal Group of 
Forces was separated from the OKDVA on 7 May of 1935 for this purpose, It was then 
expanded into the Transbaykal Military District(ZabVO), with corps commander I.K. 
Gryaznov as commander and corps commissar V.N. Shestakov as chief of the political 
directorate. The OKDVA itself was renamed the Far East Military District(Dvvo)4, 
with Marshal of the Soviet Union V.K. Blyukher as commander and army commissar L.I. 
Aronshtam as chief of the political directorate. 


During 1935 and 1936 forces of the new eastern districts were considerably strength- 
ened with formations and units brought in from the west and outfitted wit. modern 
military equipment and weapons. As a result of the enormous amount of work performed 
by the party and the government to reinforce the Far East borders, a fourth of the 
Ground Forces were concentrated there by the beginning of 1937. They had up to 17 
percent of the total number of guns and mortars and more than 22 percent of the tanks 
in the possession of that branch of the Soviet Armed Forces,5 which provided reliable 
protection for the Far East Borders. 
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The work of political organs and party organizations of the formations and units to- 
ward the ideological and political indictrination of the Far East fightingmen was of 
prime importance in the extensive group of steps taken to strengthen our security in 
the Far East. The party-political work was based on decisions and instructions issued 
by the VKP{b)[ All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks) ] Central Committee, the Revo- 
lutionary Military Council of the USSR (up to 20 June 1934) and th: Political Direc- 
torate of the RKKA| Workers’ and Peasants' Red Army]. Because of the constant acts of 
provocation by Japanese militarists and the resulting need to step up party-political 
work in the forces, in April of 1932 the CPSU Central Committee recommended that the 
Political Directorate of the RKKA have its own newspaper in each division of the 
OKDVA. The publication of division newspapers was found to be so eftechive that they 
subsequently began to be published in other formations of armed forces. 


The Japanese imperialists attempted to invade the Mongolian People's Republic twice 
in 1935-1936, after which the Soviet and Mongolian peoples were forced to take ap- 
propriate steps to repel the aggressor: the USSR and the MPR[ Mongolian People's Re- 
public ] concluded a mutual assistance treaty in 1936. In accordance with this ag- 
greement and at the request of the government of the MPR the 57th Special Corps of 
Soviet Forces was brought into Mongolia in September of the following year. 


This did not stop the Japanese invaders, however. In the summer of 1938 they con- 
centrated 200,000 soldiers and officers (see table) in the Kwantung Army and stepped 
up their provocational raids on the border. Because of the real threat of an armed 
attack upon the USSR by Japan, which was being encouraged by Hitlerite Germany and 

by imperialist circles of the USA, England and France, an operational-strategic field 
force--the Red Banner Far East Front(KDF)--was created in the Far East on 28 June 
1938. It was commanded by Marshal of the Soviet Union V.K. Blyukher, and division 
commissar P.I. Mazepov served as member of the military council. The ist and 2nd 
Combined-Arms Armies and the Khabarovsk Group of Forces were created within the front. 


The implementation of these steps was an extremely timely move, since on 29 July 1938 
the Japanese military provoked an armed conflict near Lake Khasan, which ended in to- 
tal defeat for the aggressor. The front directorate was disbanded following the 
events at Lake Khasan. The two separate combined-arms armies and the Northern Army 
Sroup of Forces remained in the Far East, the Transbaykal Military District was left 
in the Transbaykal and the 57th Special Corps remained in the Mongolian People's 
Republic. 


Japan's launching of military operations near Khalkhin-Gol in May of 1939, in which 
it attempted to seize territory of the Mongolian People’s Republic, however, forced 
the Soviet Union to take additional steps to beef up the armed forces in the Far East 
and, in accordance with the Soviet-Mongolian treaty of 1936, to provide fraternal 
Mongolia with military aid. The Japanese invaders were routed once again by the 
joint efforts of Soviet and Mongolian forces. The repelling of this aggression 
brought out the need to further improve control organs of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
both in the Far East theater as a whole and in the immediate area of military opera- 
tions. The Front (Chita) and ist Army groups of forces were formed in July of 1939 
for this purpose. They existed until 1 July 1940.7 


The defeat of Japan's military forces at Lake Khasan and on the Khalkhin-Gol River 


Was of great international importance. The anti-Soviet plans of world reaction led 
by the imperialists of fascist Germany, the USA and England had been dealt a blow. 
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Fascist Germary unleashed World War II on 1 September 1939. In this situation pre- 
parations for a war against the USSR began to occupy an important place in Japan's 
strategic military plans. By the end of 1940 the Japanese militarists had almost 
doubled the numerical strength of the Kwantung Army, compared with its strength at 
the beginning of 1939, and had concentrated more than 30 percent of its ground forces 
near the Far East borders of the Soviet Union. In addition, the Japanese ccmmand 
planned to set forces of the puppet states of Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia, created 
by Japan, against our nation. 


With the beginning of World War II the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet Govern- 
ment begar to devote even greater attention to the task of strengthening the nation's 
defense capability, including our defenses in the Far East. In view of the real 
threat of Japanese aggression our command increased the average listed strength of 
the Far Sast Grouping of Ground Forces to 120.4 percent of the established strength. 
During the first 8 months of 1939 the number of guns and mortars was increased by 

52 percent and the mumber of tanks by almost 30 percent. Up to 30 percent of the 
ground forces of tht iKKA had been concentrated there by 1 September 1939. A great 
teal of purposive party-political work was performed in all the formations, units and 
subunits. The prestige of the Lenin party became even greater during that difficult 
time. Hundreds and thousands of Red Army men and commanders submitted requests to 
join the party or the Komsomol. By 1 January 1940, as a result, more than 11 percent 
of the Soviet forces in this theater were members of the CPSU and around 54 percent 
were Komsomol members.° Following decisions coming out of the 18th party congress 
political organs at all levels and party organizations of the army and navy attached 
Special importance to ideological work with the personnel, focused primarily upon de- 
veloping hatred for the Japanese invaders and increasing vigilance and combat readi- 
ness. 


Due to the increasing military danger in the Far East the Soviet Union was forced to 
redeploy the Far Sast Front(DVF) on 1 July 1940, with corps commander G.M. Shtern as 
commander and corps commissar A.S. Zheltov as military council member. It included 
the ist and 2nd Red Banner Armies, the Northern Army Group of Forces and the 15th 
Army, which was formed at that time. The 16th Army was created within the Transbaykal 
Military District, and the ist Army of Group of Soviet Forces in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic was expanded into the 17th Army. Considerable quantities of personnel and 
equipment were sent to the Far East from the interior military districts. Furthermore, 
in accordance with a decree passed by the Defense Committee of the USSR Council of 
People’s Commissars on 7 October 1939, pertaining to the strengthening of the Pacific 
Fleet (Vice Admiral I.S. Yumashev, commander, and division commissar S.Ye. Zakharov, 
military council member), new ships began to arrive there, and naval air and coastal 
defense units began to be formed. As a result, the Pacific Fleet submarine forces, 
numbering 91 submarines, were already more powerful than those of the other fleets 

by mid-1941. The naval aviation (which included 9 air regiments, 11 separate squad- 
rons and other units) was reinforced considerably, as was the coastal artillery, which 
at that time had fixed and rail batteries with guns up to 356mm in caliber. 


In April of 1939 A.A. Zhdanov, namber of the Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee, 
visited ship-building plants of the Primor’ye and formations and units of the Pacific 
Fleet. He assigned the communists specific tasks with respect to the implementation 
of decisions coming out of the 18th VKP(b) Congress on the further strengthening of 
productive forces in the Far Mast and the building up of its defenses. 
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As a result of the steps taken, more than a fifth of the personnel of the Soviet 
Ground Forces, one sixth of the guns and mortars and almost one third of the tanks 
in the Red Army were in the Far East at the end of 1940. ‘The average manning level 
for this grouping remained fairly high, reaching 107.2 percent of the authorized 
numerical strength. Soviet forces once again surpassed the Japanese grouping of 
forces located on the borders of the USSR in men and military equipment, which was 
a major restraining factor with respect to Japan's extremist circles. 


A triple pact was signed on 27 September 1940 by Hitlerite Germany, fascist Italy and 
militaristic Japan. This was the final stage in the process of turning the “Anti- 
Comintern Pact” of 1936 into an undisguised military-political alliance <imed mainly 
against the Soviet Union, the chief bulwark of socialism and democracy in the world. 
That same year, however, Japan entered into talks with the Soviet Union on the con- 
Clusion of a neutrality pact. Japan's ruling circles were forced to take this step 
by the Kwantung Army's recent large defeat in battles with Soviet and Soviet-Mongolian 
forces (1938-1939), as well as by .e Soviet Union's determination and its realistic 
capabilit for dealing a devastating rebuff to any new act of aggression. Even during 
the talks, however, the Japanese militarists were continuing their preparations for a 
War against the USSR. In December of 1940 the imperial headquarters created the head- 
quarters for the Northern Military District on the island of Hokkaido and began de- 
ploying its fvrees in northern Japan and southern Sakhalin and on the Kuril Islands. 
when they entered into the talks with imperialist Japan, the CPSU Central Committee 
and the Soviet Government understood that the Japanese militarists might sooner or 
later initiate new aggression against the USSR. However, they also took into account 
the fact that the conclusion of a neutrality pact with Japan would enable the Soviet 
command to take advantage of the time gained thereby to further improve the defenses 
of the Far East borders. A neutrality pact was therefore signed by the USSR and 

Japan on 13 April 1941. In reality, however, despite its peace-loving utterances, 
militaristic Japan remained a loyal ally of fascist Germany and continued to inten- 
sively prepare its armed forces for an offensive against the Soviet Far East. Loyalty 
to the “Anti-Comintern Pact” concluded in November of 1936 was demonstrated once again 
during the Soviet people's Great Patriotic War against the German fascist invaders, 
when on 25 November 1941 Japan and Hitlerite Germany extended this pact by 5 years. 


By 1941 the Japanese general staff had further built up the Kwantung Army in Manchuria 
and its forces in Korea by increasing the numerical strength of the divisions and out- 
fitting the units and formations with new weapons and combat equipment. Forces of the 
puppet governments of Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia were also considerably increased.9 


Beginning during the first days of 1941 the Soviet Nation was faced with the problem 
of resolutely preparing the Armed Forces for the immediate repulsion of a possible 
attack from both fascist Germany and militaristic Japan. For this reason the 25th 
Combined-Arms Army and a number of formations and units were added in the Far East 
during the first half of the year. Nineteen divisions (16 in the Far East Front and 
three in the Transbaykal Military District) began to build up to authorized wartime 
TOE strength. Completion of the planned measures would have enabled the Soviet con- 
mand to have even greater forces and facilities--one sixth of the combined-arms 
armies--within the Far East grouping in mid-1941. Due to the immediate threat of an 
attack on the USSR by fascist Germany, however, the 16th Combined-Arms Army and large 
numbers of personnel and equipment from other Far East armies were moved from there 
to the west between 26 April and 22 June 1941, 40 Naturally, this somewhat weakened 
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the grouping of Soviet forces in the Far East. The :emaining formations and units, 
however, were at a high level of combat readiness with respect to their organizational 
structure, manning level (the average listed strength for this grouping of forces was 
now at the authorized level), weapons and equipment. Their disposition and their con- 
centration fully measured up to the tasks involved in the plan for covering the Far 
East borders in 1941. 


On the eve of the Great Patriotic War all party-political work in the Far East group- 
ing of Soviet forces focused upon the thorough restructuring of the personnel’s conm- 
bat and political training for purposes of bringing them into maximum conformity with 
the conditions and the demands of an actual combat situation. The communists and 
Komsomol members provided the binding force in this work. Ten percent of the person- 
nel of Soviet forces in the Far East were communists at that time, and around 45 per- 
cent were members of the Komsomol. 


After the German fascist invaders attacked the Soviet Union the Japanese headquarters 
began a new phase in the deployment of its forces near the Soviet borders and had al- 
most doubled their total numerical strength by the fall of 1941, compared with the 
beginning of that year. In addition, the Japanese army also had more than 100,000 
soldiers and officers of the puppet states of Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia. 


In view of the Japanese militarists’ aggressive plans Headquarters, Supreme High 
Command, on 15 September 1941 deployed the Transbaykal Military District and the 
Transbaykal Front (ZabF), with Lieutenant General M.P. Kovalev as commander and corps 
commissar K.N. Zimin as military council member. By 1 December 1941 it had concen- 
trated in the Far East more than 1,343,000 soldiers and officers, around 8,800 guns 
and mortars, more than 2,000 tanks, almost 3,200 combat aircraft and more than 90 
combat ships .12 The presence of these impressive forces and the total defeat of the 
German fascist invaders in the Battle of Moscow forced the Japanese militarists to 
postpone their attack on the USSR. 


The facts presented above and statistical data provide convircing proof of the fact 
that militaristic Japan engaged in careful preparations for a war against the USSR 
for a period of 10 years. The Japanese supreme command increased the numerical 
strength of its ground forces on the borders of the USSR and the Mongolian People's 
Republic more than 16-fold between September 1931 and September 1941. The numerical 
strength of the Kwantune Army, which formed the backbone of their forces there, grew 
especially sharply during those jywars (more than 67-fold). At the same time the 
Japanese militarists created and prepared armies of the two Far East puppet states 
and oriented them against the USSR. 


Japan's aggressive actions made it necessary for the Communist Party Central Con- 
mittee and the Soviet Government to take extensive responsive steps to strengthen 
our Far Bust borders, primarily by creating new army and navy formations there, out- 
fitting them with the necessary combat equipment and weapons, intensifying party- 
politi al work with the personnel and continuously perfecting the troop control or- 
gans. Thenks to the timely and effective steps taken by the CPSU between 1931 and 
1941, imperialist Japan did not succeed in achieving quantitative and qualitative 
superiority of armed forces located near the borders of the USSR over the Soviet 

Far East grouping of forces or in launching the “great war” against the Soviet Union 
for purposes of wresting away Siberia and the Far East. 
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WARTIME TRAINING OF ENLISTED TANK SPSCIALISTS 


~~ VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp &-73 


(Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information,” by Docent 
and Candidate of Technical Sciences Eng-Col V.Zelenskiy: “Training of Junior Tank Spe- 
cialists During the Great Patriotic War” ] 


[Text] During the pre-war years the privates and sergeants who were to serve as tank 
specialists--turret and gun commanders, mech@nics/drivers of medium and light tanks 
(technical command personnel served as mechanics/drivers of heavy tanks), turret gun- 
ners, gunners and radio operators--were trained in training subunits which were a 
part of the tank units and formations. In accordance with the combat training pro- 
gran for armored troops in 1940 the main task involved in the training of tankmen in 
those subunits consisted in training specialists with a good knowledge of the equip- 
ment and weapons, able to perform the practical duties in their specialties and capa- 
ble of replacing one crew member in a combat situation. 


New students entered the training companies and battalions after they had completed 
the 2-month training course for the new fighter. Only individuals with at least a 
7th-grade education were selected. The sergeants underwent 10 months, the privates 
6 months of training. 


This system for training tankmen was satisfactory for peacetime. With the beginning 
of the Great Patriotic War, however, most of the mechanized corps and tank divisions 
in the military districts on the western borders became a part of the operating army. 
The training subunits were disbanded. This soon had a negative effect upon the con- 
bat readiness of the armored troops. The need for trained tankmen increased sharply 
during the Soviet Army's mobilizational deployment. It became necessary to set up a 
new training system which met the demands of wartime. A decree issued by the Soviet 
Government at the beginning of the war stated that all tanks and armored vehicles 
sent from the plants to the front should be accompanied by full crews, which would be 
a part of reserve companies. This demand subsequently became a part of the general 
system for training reserve tankmen.! Reserve regiments were created, which conm- 
prised the reserve of armored troops. They were broken down into tank and strictly 
armored regiments, depending upon their specialization. 


During the first period of the waz the reserve units were manned with specialists 
freed in the armored troops by the disbanding of mechanized corps and tankmen who 








nad lost their vehicles and were returned to the line following their recovery at 
hospitals. In the reserve units the reserve company crews were retrained on the new 
equipment--the T-34 and KV tanks and later, foreign tanks as well. By 1 December 1941 
19 reserve regiments had been formed, ii of them in June. The reserve armored 
regiments were subordinate to the chief of the Main Motor Vehicle and Tank Directorate, 
and following its reorganization as the Directorate of the Commander of Armored and 
Mechanized Forces(BT and MV)--to the Main Directorate of Activation and Combat Train- 
ing of Armored and Mechanized Forces. 


Six armored training centers were created near large tank plants in August of 1941 

in accordance with an order issued b: the People’s Kommissariat of Defense, which en- 
gaged in the formation and training of reserve tank subunits. The creation of five 
training tank battalions (two for medium tanks, two for heavy and one for light tanks), 
subordinate to the corresponuing training centers, was completed at the end of 1941.2 
“hey were created tc man, train and coordinate reserve tank companies. Each training 
oattalion consisted of three training companies and a tank support company and had 16 
combat training vehicles, 96-98 permanent and 500-600 transient members. Light tank 
crews were trained in a separate tank training company, which could train up to 256 
men at one time.3 


Two military tank camps were created in September of 1942 in place of a number of 
disbanded motor-vehicle and tank training centers to improve the training of tankmen. 
Their training subunits were manned with trained crews from tank training regiments 
(reserve tank regiments were renamed training regiments on 20 January 1942). The 
tank training regiments improved the skill of the crews before they received their 
ne* combat vehicles and then turned them into coordinated elements of reserve tank 
companies. 


Three training regiments trained specialists for heavy tanks, five for medium and 

six for light tanks. The TOEs of 10 March 1942 called for 830-850 permanert and 
3,460 transient members in a training regiment, with specialized training oattalions. 
A regiment's first training battalion trained only mechanics/drivers, for example, 
and all of the combat training tanks previously in the training battalions were con- 
centrated in that battalion.4 This set-up made the use of the combat vehicles con- 
Siderably more effective and made it possible to reduce the number of tanks in a re- 
giment. All of this enabled the training battalion commanders to focus their effcrts 
on directing the training and indoctrinational process. 


That system for training tank specialists more fully met the increased need for them 
brought about by the increased rate of tank production beginning in the spring of 

1942, which made it possible to begin the creation of tank formations and field forces. 
In order +o create a reserve of tank specialists it was decided to recall from the 
fronts all tank specialists who had for various reasons ended up on other branches of 
troops. Tractor drivers and chauffeurs drafted into the army and fightingmen in the 
Operating army below the age of 30 years and with the necessary general education and 
technical background were sent to the tank training units. 

In accordance with an order issued by the People's Kommissariat of Defense on 3 January 
‘943 tne training battalions and companies at tank-building plants were expanded into 
rcoserve tank regiments. After that, armored specialists Were trained in the training 
units and the reserve companies were formed and underwent combat training in the re- 
serve units. The reserve regiments also had reserve companies of officers. 
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Seven tank training brigades and one arnored training brigade, each consisting of 
two or three training and one reserve regirents, were created out of the existing 
training units on 13 January 1943. 


Sel*-propelled artillery units were transferred +o the armored and mechanized troops 
in May of 1943, along with three artillery training regiments and a self-propelled 
artillery training center. The rapidly increasing production of self-propelled ar- 
tillery pieces(SAU) required an increase in personnel to man them. The ist Tank 
Training Brigade was initially switched to the training of self-propelled artillery 
Specialists, and somewhat later--the 5th. The creation of two separate training re- 
giments for self-propelled artillery was completed.? 


And so, the system for training junior tank specialists for the Soviet Army's Armored 
and Mechanized Troops became firmly established in the first half of 1943. 


Around half a million diverse junior specialists were trained for the armored forces 
in training formations and units during the Great Patriotic War. 


Armored equipment repairmen were also trained during the war. Two separate train- 
ing repair and restoration battalions(ourvb) with a 2- to 4-month training program 
were created for this purpose. The battalion TOE called for 59 permanent and 482 
transient members. Specialists were also trained in repair companies of the train- 
ing regiments. Each one could train 165 men at one time.7 


Training combat vehicles were the main component of the physical training plant for 
training and reserve regiments. Tanks which had been written off and tanks taken Out 
of active use Were used as auxiliary equipment. The training program worked out for 
the training units in 1941 was partially altered in 1942-1943 and was to a significant 
degree renewed at the beginning of 1944. This was necessitated, in the first place, 
by the fact that training periods were increased from 4 to 6 months for new recruits 
and for servicemen who had previously not served in the armored forces, and in the 
second place--by the fact that the armored and mechanized forces were receiving to- 
tally untrained youth. 


This program existed unaltered until the end of the war. Under the program the tank- 
men trained 12 hours a day, including 2 hours of independent work, 24 days a month. 
A total of 453 hours was allocated for political and combined-arms training, for the 
study of engineer functions and for working with communications equipment, 887 hours 
was designated for special training, and from 100 to 160 hours for tactical training, 
depending upon the specialty. 


The training programs focused mainly upon the technical training of mechanics/drivers. 
This was only natural, since only tankmen with a thorough knowledge of the complex 
equipment could successfully perform their tasks. While 490 hours, or 34.7 percent 
of the total training time, was allocated for the technical training in 1940, the 
fi-cure had risen to 635 hours (56.7 percent ) in 1941 and to 707 hours in 1944. Prac- 
tical training on the equipment accounted for 28 percent of the total time allocated 
for technical training in 1942, 40 in 1943, and 70 percent in 1944-45. The training 
of mechanics/drivers ended with on-the-job training in support battalions or repair 
subunits of training regiments.8 All of this helped to improve the professional 
Skill and the overall combat readiness or the armored troops, 
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Training in the other tank specialties was also carried out on the equipment, which 
provided the trainees with practical skills. At least 30 percent of the practical 
classes for all the specialists were conducted at night. 


The basic training task for the reserve subunits in the reserve tank regiments con- 
Sisted in training as rapidly as possible each crew, each platoon and the company as 
a whole to perform the combat tasks. 


The combat training program for the reserve tank company was set up on a 15-day basis, 
Which was broken down into three phases. The first phase, which lasted 5 days, was 
designated for preliminary training of the personnel in the specialty and for train- 
ing the tankmen as crew members. During this period there were two tactical exer- 
cises--"The Tank in Ambush" and “The Tank in an Offensive"--which allowed for 40 
minutes of running time for the tanks and the firing of six projectiles and 60 rounds 
of ammunition by each crew. Several simulated tank training drills preceded classes 
on the actual equipment. 


During the second, 3-day, phase the platoons worked out their coordination. Three 
exercises (one drill and two tactical exercises) were conducted on the equipment dur- 
ing this phase: "The Tank Platoon on the March,” "The Tank Platoon in Ambush" and 
“The Tank Platoon in an Offensive.” Each crew ran the tank 2.5 hours and used up 
three projectiles and 50 rounds of ammunition. 


The Training of Tank Specialists During the Great Patriotic War* 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Total 
Tank crews 5,152 34,664 28,618 21,795 16,920 107,149 
6 





SAU crews 4.355 13,032 10,115 27502 
Repairmen »529 5,431 9,991 2,092 24,643 
Total tank 


specialists 15,749 83,205 96,877 126,004 81,437 403,272 


*The table was compiled from data taken from the TsAMO_Central Archives of 
the Ministry of Defense! of the USSR (fund 38, inventory 11351, fi> 2 45, 





The concluding phase (4 days) was used for coordinating the work of the reserve con- 
panies on t:.c new equipment and for conducting tactical exercises with live firing-- 
"An Offensive by a Tank Company Interacting with Infantry and Artillery” and "A Tank 
Company Repeliling an kmemy Tank and Infantry Attack in a Defense." This phase called 
for the use of 7 hours of running time for the vehicles and the expenditure of three 
projectiles and 50 rounds of ammunition per crew.? 


The drills performed in tank platoons and companies, with 1 hour of running time for 
the vehicles, made it possible to work out procedures for operating in drili and con- 
bat formations and gave the commanders practice in directing their subunits during 
changes in the formation. The classes and exercises on the equipment Were ordimarily 
preceded by classes involving the simulated operation of the tanks. 


The program required that a reserve company be ready for shipment te the front by the 
end of the third day after it received its tanks. During that time the company per- 
sonnel had to accept ana test the combat vohicles, eiiminate any defects and take 
part in a company exercis:. 
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The vast majority of reserve companies from the reserve regiments went to military 
tank camps or training centers, where their training and coordination continued while 
the units and formations were being put together. 


The creation of training and reserve tank units justified itself entirely in the 
Great Patriotic War, a fact clearly evident from the table. 


The successful performance of the tank training regiments made it possible to put to- 
gether and train reserve companies and send them as replenishments to the operating 
fronts or to activation points for tank and mechanized formations(units) of the reserve, 
Supreme High Command. The reserve regiments trained a total of 15,099 reserve subunits 
duri g the war, including i0,116 tank companies and 4,983 self-propelled artillery 
batteries. This made it possible to provide replenishments “or the armored and mechan- 
ized troops of the fronts and for formations and field forces designated to become part 
of the reserve of Headquarters, Supreme High Command, with trained crews, mainly in 

the form of reserve subunits, and with crews minus materiel. 


The constantly growing demand for tank specialists necessitated the creation of front 
tank battalions in the reserve, which at the end of 1942 were turned into front tank 
training regiments, which had 511 permanent and 2,500 transient members. As of 1 May 
1945 nine fronts had these regiments, which trained the men under a standard xo 
set up by the Directorate of Combat Training for Armored and Mechanized Troops. 


In addition, directives issued by the commander of armored and mechanized troops of 
the Soviet Army on 11 and 21 April 1944 ordered the commanders of tank units and for- 
mations to train crews (minus the vehicle commanders) out of existing personnel for 
all TOE tanks during the period of bringing the forces up to strength. They also de- 
fined the combat training procedure for these crews. 


The system which took shape during the Great Patriotic War for training tankmen and 
for filling the tank reserves met the needs for armored and mechanized troops. It 
made it possible not only to restore the combat capability of the formations and 
field forces of armored and mechanized troops, but also to satisfy the constantly 
growing need for these troops on the part of the fronts and armies. 


‘ne Situation today naturally makes additional, greater demands of the tankman's 
training. A great deal of that achieved during the war years in this area, however, 
has not lost its importance today. This is why it is important to study and summar- 
ize the experience of armored and mechanized troops in the training of reserve tank- 
men, and the accomplishment of this task will help to improve the combat training 
for the tank troops today. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. TsAMOCentral Archives of the Ministry of Defense] of the USSR, fund 38, inven- 
tory 80050, file 4, sheet 70. 


2. Ibid., fund 38, inventory 11351, file 45, sheet 10. 


3. Ibid., inventory 80050, file 4, sheet 70. 
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GUARDS UNITS: DESIGNATION CRITERIA AND COMBAT RECORDS 


. VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 73-79 


[| Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information," by Col 
V. Lebedev: “According to the Laws of the Soviet Guards” | 


Text] Late in the evening of 9 September 1941 Army General G.K. Zhukov, commander 
of the Reserve Front, delivered a report to the Politburo members on the successful 
counteroffensive by Soviet forces near Yel‘nya. Following the report, he recalls, 
I.V. Stalin asked him: 


“And how did the 24th Army units perform"? 


"They fought well, Comrade Stalin,” I answered, “especially the 100th, 127th, 153 and 
161st Rifle Divisions." 


"To what do you attribute the success of those divisions, Comrade Zhukov? And how 
would you assess the capabilities of the armies’ command and political staff?" 


I told him what I thought. For 15 minutes or so I.V. Stalin listened carefully, mak- 
ing brief notes in his notebook, and then he said: 


"Fine men! Just the kind we need so much right now." 


The divisions mentioned by the commander were well known in the Western Front. 


Ma jor General I.N. Russiyanov’s 100th Rifle Division had earned the homeland'’s highest 
award, the Order of Lenin, back when we were battling the white Finns. During the 
first phase of the Great Patriotic War it fought heroically at Minsk. At the end of 
August two division reginents--the 35° th Rifle Regiment and the 46th Howitzer Artillery 
Regiment--were awarded the Order of Lenin and the Order of the Red Banner respectively 
for the courage and great military skill demonstrated at Yel'nya. 


Colonel A.Z. Akimenko's 127th Rifle Division entered the fighting west of Smolensk 

at the end of the 3rd week of the war. Demonstrating good disciplin and organiza- 
tion, its units courageously repelled numerous enemy attacks and in che August battles 
near Yel'nya brilliantly demonstrated that they were capable not only of defending, 
but of successfully attacking as well. 











Two other formations--the 153rd and 16ist Rifle Divisions--also enjoyed great combat 
prestige. The former (Colonel N.A. Gagin, division commander) was far away in the 
Urals when the war began. Two weeks later, however, the Ural fighters were battling 
courageously at Vitebsk, and the divisicn fightingmen and commanders demonstrated a 
high level of skill and organization in the battles fought near Smolensk. They fought 
in encirclement, but the enemy was unable to crush them. The fightingmen from the 
Urals broke out to join their own forces, destroying the enemy blockade, and once 
again became an insuperable barrier on the path of the German fascist invaders. The 
latter division (commanded by Colonel P.F. Moskvitin as of 22 August 1941) was well 
known for its determined defense and powerful counterattacks against the enemy near 
Minsk and at the crossings on the Berezina and the Depr, as well as for their skill- 
ful performance near Yelnya. 


To these four divisions of the Western Front fell the great honor of being the found- 
ers of the glorious Soviet Guards. By Order No 308 issued by the USSR people's con- 
missar of defense on 18 September 1941, the 100th, 127th, 153rd and 161ist Rifle Divi- 
sions were renamed the ist, 2nd, 3rd and Sth Guards Rifle Divisions respectively. 


The order, composed in I.V. Stalin's typical question-and-answer style, explained why 
the first Guards divisions had operated so successfully: "Why were our rifle divisions 
able to beat the enemy and to drive the highly praised German forces before them?” 

the order asked. “In the first place, because during the offensive they did not ad- 
vance neadlong and blindly, but only after carrying out thorough reconnaissance, after 
waking earnest preparations, after they had felt out the enemy's Weak spots and pro- 
vided protection for their iianks. In the second place, because they did not limit 
themselves to moving forward during the breakthrough of the enemy front, but attempted 
to expand the breach with operations against the enemy's immediate rear areas, to the 
right and to the left of the breakthrough sector. Thirdly, because they immediately 
fortified the territory they captured from the enemy and dug in at the new position, 
Setting up powerful security at night and sending forward significant reconnaissance 
forces in order once again to feel out the retreating enemy. Fourthly, because they 
did not occupy their defensive position as a passive defense but as an active one, 
combined with counterattacks.” 


The order issued by the people's commissar of defense did not simply proclaim the 
birth of the first Guards formations. It also indicated how these formations had 
earned the honored right to be the Soviet Army's right-flank forces. This served the 
purpose of summarizing, publicizing and introducing into the forces the advanced, now 
the Guards’, know-how in conducting operations against the German fascist invaders. 


Three days later tne Guards title was conferred upon the ist Moscow Motorized Division, 
which had distinguished itself in the Smolensk defensive engagement, and the 107th, 
120th and 64th Rifle Divisions were awarded the status of Guards formations on 26 
September. The 107th Rifle Division was commanded by Colonel P.V. Mironov, the 120th 
Rifle Division by Major General I.Ye. Petrov and the 64th Rifle Division by Colonel 
A.S. Gryaznov. They became the Sth, 6th and 7th Guards Rifle Divisions respectively.< 


The news that the Guards title had been conferred upon the best formations in the 
Operating army gave new strength to the homeland’s defenders and made them want to 
fisht the way the cuardsmen fought, that is, combining courage and heroism with a 
high level of military skill. All of *hese qualities were brilliantly demonstrated 





in the October ba tles fought on the Orlov axis by fightingmen of Colonel M.Ye. 
Katukov’s 4th Tank Brigade. They held the advance of Guderian's entire tank group 
toward Moscow and inflicted heavy losses upon it. 


The renaming of the brigade as the ist Guards Tank Brigade (Major General M.Ye. 
Katukov, commander) on 11 November 1941 was the beginning of the creation of the Soviet 
Tank Guards. The order stated that its successful operations were due to the constant 
performance reconnaissance, the organization of skillful interaction between the tanks 
and the motorized infantry and artillery, th emplcyment of the tanks and the brave 
and coordinated performance of the personnel.’ Guderian himself was forced to acknowl- 
edge these facts. “We were especially disturbed by our reports on the operations of 
Russian tanks--mainly, about their new tactics...” he wrote. "The Russian infantry 
would attack from the front, while the tanks would make massed attacks on our flanks ."“ 


Ma jor General I.V. Panfilov's 316th Rifle Division, which had distinguished itself in 
the fighting on the approaches to Moscow and had become famous throughout the nation 
for the immortal feat of its 28 hemes at the station of Dubosekovo, was renamed the 
8th Guards Rifle Division on 18 November 1941. 


The Cavalry Guards were born in those same battles fought for the capital in November.5 
The first Guards air unit came into being at the beginning of December 1941.6 Four 
artillery regiments and four anti-tank artillery regiments, which set “examples of 
courage, valor, discipline and organization” in battles with the enemy, were renamed 
Guards regiments by Order No 4 issued by the USSR people's commissar of defense on 
8 January 1942.7 A number of surface ships and submarines received the Guards title 
n 3 April 1942. This was the birth of the Soviet Naval Guards. They included the 
cruiser Krasnyy Kavkaz, which had distinguished itself in the organization of raids 
into Odessa and Sevastopol’, "4 by the enemy, the destroyer Stoykiy, a mine- 
layer and the minesweeper T-205. During the very first months of the war submarines 
of the Northern Fleet had sunk dozens of fascist transport vessels and ships. “The 
combat successes of the North Sea submariners were fittingly rewarded by the party 
and the government,” N.G. Kuznetsov, former people’s commissar of naval forces, writes 
in his memoirs. “The submarines D-3, K-22, M-171 and M-174 were the first in the 
Soviet Navy to be awarded the Guards title. It happened in April of 1942."9 By May 
of 1942 all services of the Armed Forces and branches of troops had their Guards units 
and formations. 


By decision of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet special Guards banners were 
presented to the Guards units, formations and field forces. A Guards navy flag was 
established for the ships and crews which had received the Guards title. The person- 
nel of Guards units and formations received extra pay (an increase of 50% for super- 
visory personnel, and double the regular amount for the rank and file}, and the crews 
of Guards ships received pay increases of 50%. 


A 21 May 1942 ukase of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet established Guards 
military ranks for the military personnel of Guards units, ships and field forces, 

It also instituted the special “Guards” badge to be worn on the chest. The Guards 
banner was presented to the units and ships in a formal ceremony, during which the 
suardsmen ordinarily took an oath of loyalty to the banner, the homeland and the party. 
“Hear us, great Soviet people, our homeland and the heroic party of the Bolsheviks" 
the oath taken by the naval guardsmen read. “We, your sons, bow our heads before the 








battle-earned Guards flag and vow *hat we will fight the enemy without mercy and de- 
stroy the German fascist occupiers, knowing no fear, feeling no fatigue and scorning 
death for the sake of ultimate victory over fascism. We vow to carry the Guards flag 
with honor through the flames of the Great Patriotic War and to enhance the glory and 
the neroic traditions of the Russian sailors. We vow on our life never to retreat be- 
fore the enemy. We are prepared to accept death rather than disgrace the honor of the 
Guards flag, shrouded in the combat glory of Soviet sailors and adorned by the great 
image of Lenin...."11 


The fighting near Smolensk, Yel‘nya and Moscow marked the birth and the development 

f the Soviet Guards, while dozens of new units, formations and entire operational 
field forces earned the Guards title in the Battle of Stalingrad: six combined-arms 
armies, 20 corps, 50 divisions, 42 brigades and more than 70 units of various branches 
of troops.12 They included General V.I. Chuykov's heroic 62nd Army, which fought at 
Stalingrad on the axis of the German fascist forces’ main effort and was subsequently 
renamed the 8th Guards Army. The 13th Guards Order of Lenin Rifle Division commanded 
by Hero of the Soviet Union Major General A.I. Rodimtsev was one of the most steadfast 
and active elements in that defense. 


hree Guards combined-arms armies had an important part in the defeat of the German 
fascist forces at Stalingrad. Pointing out the mass feat performed by personnel of 
the ist Guards Army in that engagement, Marshal of the Soviet Union K.S. Moskalenko, 


its former commander, wrote the following: “I can say only one thing: Infantrymen, 
artillerymen and tankmen fought heroically; red armymen and commanders of all branches 
of troons demonstrated valor and courage; fightingmen of the older and younger genera- 
tions fought with equal fervor; representatives of all the nation's nationalities serv- 
ing in the ist Guards Army engaged the enemy with the same eagerness ."13 


At the end of December 1942 the 2nd Guards Army commanded by Lieutenant General R&.Ya. 
Malinovskiy, which first entered the fighting at the Myshkova River, dealt a devas- 
tating defeat to an enemy tank grouping attempting to break the encirclement of German 
ascist forces at Stalingrad with an offensive from the area of Kotel’nikovo. “The 
path traveled by the 2nd Guards Army began at Stalingrad, at a time when the fascist 
command was making an absolutely desperate effort to lift the blockade of the large 
grouping of its forces which had fallen into a trap,” writes Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A.M. Vasilevskiy. “In vain! Guardsmen of the 2nd Army withstood the enemy 

to their death. I can testify that it was precisely due to their amazing steadfast- 
ness plus their military skill that the enemy plan met with total failure. “14 


| re) 


;erman historian F. Mellentin has even concluded that this brilliant victory “led to 
the crisis of the 3rd Reich, vut an end to Hitler's hopes of creating an empire god 
was the crucial element in the chain of events bringing about Germany's defeat.”>- 


During the battle on the ‘a fightingmen and commanders of the 33rd Guards Rifle 
Division discussed and adopted the so-called laws of the Soviet Guards, which a! ' 
ething on the order of regulations for all guardsmen of the army and the navy.* 

ne ey def ine the fighting creed of the Soviet Guards in the following manner: “Where 
the fuards attack, the enemy will not withstand; where the Guards are defending, the 
memy will not get through.” Guardsmen of the Stalingrad fighting brilliantly demon- 
trated their loyalty to this slogan and completely routed the German fascist invaders 
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Guardsmen battled the enemy with equal valor at Malaya zemlya, particularly fighting- 
men and commanders of the Sth Guards Rifle Brigade. Comrade L.I. Brezhnev, witness 

to and immediate participant in these events, writes: "The land was on fire, the stones 
Smoked, metal melted and concrete shattered, but the men, loyal to their oath, did not 
give up that piece of land. Companies held up the onslaught of battalions, and the 
battalions were ground down by regiments. The machine-gun barrels were red-hot, and 
the wounded shoved aside the medics, hurled granades at tanks and fought hanc -to-hand . 
battles with gun-butts and knives,"48 


Guards formations and units were mass participants in the battle on the Kursk salient. 
Seven Cuards armies--five combined-arms and 2 tank armies--were a part of the Soviet 
grouping of forces. 


Not long before the battle Headquarters, Supreme High Command, which determined the 
combat designation of the Guards field forces and formations as the “most experienced 

and the strongest,” ordered “them to be used for breaking through on the axis of the 

main strike in an offensive operation and for a counterthrust in a defensive operation."19 


It was during a counterthrust that fightingmen of the 5th Guards Tank Army gained vic- 
tory in the large tank engagement near Prokhorovka, about which Chief Marshal of Armored 
Troops P.A. Rotmistrov, army commander, wrote the following: "A terrible tank battle 
ensued. I have been in many battles, but I have never seen one such as this.... Tanks 
fought tanks, armor-piercing shells flew.... Shots rebounded off the armor with a 
whining sound. There was an incredible rumbling sound, dust and smoke everywhere, and 
it was impossible to know what was happening. This was a terrible penctenticn jamk at- 
tack. We advanced 6 kilometers through the combat formations of enemy tanks.” 


The Soviet Guards were solidly in the vanguard in all subsequent operations of the 
Great Patriotic War. Their combat path took them through all the main sectors and 
lines of the war. Guardsmen were among the first to force the Dnepr and other large 
Water barriers, the first to reach the state border of the USSR and cross over it onto 
the territory of foreign countries. 


The Soviet Guards earned the profound gratitude of the peoples of Burope with their 
struggle to rid those peoples of the Hitleritetyranny. The Guards took part in the 
liberation of Warsaw and Bucharest, Vienna and Prague, and stormed Konigsberg and 
Berlin, immortalizing those events with the honored names of their formations and 
units. 


As early as January of 1943 the first honorary titles--Stalingrad, Kotel’nikovo, Don 
and others--were awarded to a number of Guards tank and mechanized corps. The honor- 
ary names of Belgorod and Khar‘kov were awarded to a number of Guards formations. 
Three rifle corps, one mechanized corps, three rifle divisions, five brigades and ii 
regiments belonging to the Guards, which had distinguished themselves during the 11>- 
eration of the Austrian capital, received the title Vienna, and 28 of them were awarded 
orders of the USSR.@! Forty Guards units and formations out of those which stormed 
Dudapest were also awarded orders, and more than 30 were awarded the hwiorary title 
Budapest. Many Guards formations earned the right to add the names Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague and the names of other cities to their titles. Orders were awarded to 154 
guards formations and units for excellence in the fighting for Berlin. 








Guards formations and units were the first in the Soviet Arzy to receive the orders 
of Suvorov, Bogdan Khmel‘nitskiy and Aleksandr Nevskiy, which were established durim 
the Great Patriotic War.@2 


: tingmen and commanders of the ist battalion of the 77th Guards Rifle Division's 
215th Guards Rifle Regiment performed a feat of unprecedented magnitude in January of 
1945 at the Pulawy bridgehead. For their selfless performance during the breakthrough 
of the enemy's deeply echeloned defense all of the oattalion soldiers and sergeants 
were awarded the Order of Glory, the platoon commanders--the Order of Aleksandr Nevskiy, 
and the company commanders--the Order of the Red Banner, and two officers were awarded 
the title Hero of the Soviet Union. The name “battalion of glory” subsequently became 


firmly attached to that Guards subunit. 


Guards formations had a prominent role in the Berlin Operation. Three Guards combined- 
arms and four of six Guards tank armies, almost all (10 out of 12) Guards tank corps, 
a third of the Guards rifle divisions, more than half of the Guards air divisions and 
almost two thirds of the Guards cavalry divisions of the Soviet Army took part in that 


st . 
operation. 


The battle for Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia, was a real triumph for the 
Soviet Guards. It was liberated from the German fascist invaders by troops of the 3rd 
and “th Guards Tank Armies. 


Many guardsmen were awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union for valor and bravery 
demonstrated during the Creat Patriotic War. Hero of the Soviet Union Guards Private 
Aleksandr Matrosov was the Soviet Army's first fightingman to have his name entered 

in perpetuity on his unit's roster. The names of mary dozens of guardsmen were listed 
in perpetuity on their unit rosters for feats performed during the Great Patriotic War. 
Artilleryman A.V. Aleshin, pilot I.G. Drachenko and rifie platoon commander P.Kh. 
Dubinda, who were awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union and the Order of Glory, 
all three deerees, during the war are also members of the glorious Soviet Guards. 
juardsmen make up the vast majority of those twice awarded the title Hero of the Soviet 
Union. Guards pilots I.N. Kozhedub and A.I. Pokryshkin, as well as Marshal of the 
Soviet Union G.K. Ziukov, one of the outstanding Sovict military leaders, ended the 
War as thrice Heros of the Soviet Union. 


y the end of the Great Patriotic War the Guards of the Soviet Armed Forces included 

ii combined-arrs and 6 tank armies, a mechanized cavalry group; 40 rifle, 7 cavalry, 

12 tank, 9 mechanized and 14 air corps; 117 rifle, 9 airborne, 17 cavalry, 6 artillery, 
3 air, 6 antiaircraft artillery and 7 mortar (multiple-rocket launcher artillery) 
ivisions, as well as a large number of brigades and units of various branches of 
roops, four tank and two mortar and artillery schools. 


Four rifle divisions and four cavalry divisions formed at the beginning of the war 
S People’s Home Guard divisions received the honorary Guards titie. 


Not only did the Soviet Guards develop organizationally and increase in size during 
» War, but their military skill and combat strength steadily grew and their pres- 
increased in the army and the navy. Other units and ©“<=rmations strove to be like 
.*. ' 


thes.“/ The Guards’ rarticipation in a battle gave the troops confidence that it 
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“The Soviet Guards,” A.A. Zhdanov, member of the Leningrad Front‘s military council 
and prominent party and state official, said, “is the flower, the select, outstanding 
component of our army. The Soviet guardsman is a model of what our entire Red Arny 
Should be. A guardsman is a brave Soviet soldier who has achieved a high level of 
military skill and constantly enhances it. His characteristic features are selfless 
bravery, steadfastness and determination. His love for the homeland is infinite. His 
will for victory is invincible, his hatred for the enemy unlizited, his fighting spirit 
inexhaustible...."24 


The Guards absorbed all of the best qualities inherent in the Soviet Armed Forces. 
They also inherited the heroic traditions of the Red Guard detachments--the Communist 
Party's striking force in the struggle to overthrow czariam. Many commanders and con- 
missars of Guards field forces and formations themselves came out of the Red Guard. 


The Soviet Guards also inherited the patriotic traditions of the Russian Guard.©5 One 
of the glorious traditions of the Soviet Guards is their readiness to come to the aid 
of a comrade-in-arnms, to bear the brunt of the enemys attack. 


Marshal of thz Soviet Union I.Kh. Bagranyan recalls the following incident from the 
fighting near Sukhinichi in August of 1942: "...fightingmen of the 2nd Guards Cavalry 
Division’s 7th Guards Cavalry Regiment, which was made up of Kuban’ Cossacks--demon- 
strated mass heroisnm.... Despite the enemy's overwhelming superiority in strength, 
they drove the Hitlerites back from Kholmishche with a bold counterattack to rescue 
fightingmen of the 322th Division and fought for their lives during several days of 
semi-encirclement....” 


A group of soldiers of the 25th Guards Rifle Division's 78th Guards Rifle Reginent 
commanded by Lieutenant P.N. Shironin took an attack by German fascist forces on the 
approaches to Sokolovo, where L. Svoboda's Separate Czechoslovak Battalion was located. 
It had arrived at the front but had not succeeded in setting up its combat positions. 
For several days the guardsmen fought off the onslaught of Hitlerite forces many tines 
greater then they in numerical strength. Most of them perished, but the enemy was un- 
able to break throwsh the defense set up by our Guards units. All 25 guardsmen were 
awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union. “Their heroic feat,” L. Svoboda subse- 
quently wrote, “will always be a symbol of the combat fraternity of Czechoslovak and 
Soviet fightingmen. They set an example for Czechoslovak soldiers and officers ."27 


The Guards earned great fame and popularity «ith the humanistic traditions which are 
inherent in them and in the very nature of the Soviet Armed Forces. The guardsmen 
always came to the aid of the peaceful population which had suffered from the war, in- 
cluding the residents of German cities and villages. “The numerous noble deeds of 
the Soviet people will never be forgotten,” writes Army General H. Hoffmann, GIR 
Minister for National Defense. “While holding a rifle in one hand, they shared a 
piece of bread with the other, helping our wy to overcome the terrible effects of 
the war unleashed by the Hitlerite clique....” 


The Communist Party deserves a great deal of the credit for creating, shaping and de- 
veloping the Soviet Guards. The communists and Komsomol members comprised the fight- 
ing nucleus of the Guards formations and units. Party organizations and political 
organs engaged in intense organizational work, agitation and propaganda among the per- 
sonnel, work aimed at achieving the successful fulfillment of tasks set by the party 
and the government and of orders issued by command. 
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“We were held together and directed toward the performance of great feats by the 
zlorious Communist Party,” writes Marshal of the Soviet Union K.S. Moskalenko, former 
commander of the ist Guards Army. “The communists and Komsomol members performed a 
prominent role in all the engagements. Whatever the conditions, they were always in 
the vanguard of the battle, appealing to and inspiring the fightingnen to perform 
feasts and setting an example of selflessness and fearlessness.” 


The Soviet Guards, indoctrinated by the Communist Party ard tempered in battle, are 
still the vanguard of the Soviet Armed Forces, prepared at ay time to protect our 
homeland’s freedom and independence from the encroachments o' any aggressor. 
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the former “poteshnyye” regiments of Peter I: the Preobrazhenskiy and Semenovskiy 
retiments. During its very first battle with the Swedes at Narva in 1700 the 
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Napoleon's troops in 1512. Despite the limited social stratum from which the 
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holders of prarressive and even revolutionary views. A number of Guards units 
ported the Decembrists in the 1625 uprising. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE MOSCOW M. D. MILITARY SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


a V°YENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 79-81 


[Article, published under the heading "Scientific Reports and Information,” by Col 
N. Kurov: "The Good Work of the Veterans” ] 


[Text] The volunteer Military Scientific Society (VNO) at the Officers Club of the 
Order of Lenin Moscow Military District was formed in 1964. Its first chairman was 
Hero of the Soviet Union Colonel General of Tank Troops V.V. Butkov. It is now headed 
by Engineer-Colonel (Ret) Z.G. Konovalov. 


The society has two sections--a section for the publicizing of military information 
and for patriotic indoctrination, and a section for publicizing scientific military 
and technical military information. The latter section deals mainly with officers 

and warrant officers. The society's members now include active participants in the 
civil war and the Great Patriotic War, reserve and retired officers and generals. 

Among the most active members are Major General (Ret) S.P. Andreyev, Hero of the Soviet 
Union Colonel (Ret) M.V. Khotimskiy, Capt ist Rank (Ret) F.V. Monastyrskiy, Hero of 
Socialist Labor S.G. Simonov, well-known designer of small arms, and Hero of the Soviet 
Union Colonel (Ret) A.V. Kolomiytsev. 


It should be noted that the Military Scientific Society members work closely with the 
Office for Mass Military Work of the Officers Club and thedistrict historical museum. 


The publicizing of Lenin's legacy of military theory and of the work performed by the 
Communist Party in military organizational development is a leading area of work in 
the Military Scientific Society, This work was conducted on a particularly large 
scale in the year of the 110th anniversary of V.I. Lenin's birth. For example, more 
than 100 lectures were presented in district units just on the subject "V.I. Lenin 
and the CPSU on Po)itical Vigilance and Combat Readiness." 


At the present time the publicizing of 26th CPSU Congress materials and decisions has 
the most important place in the work of the Military Scientific Society. Lectures 
are presented on various aspects of the Communist Party's foreign and domestic policy 
and on the development of the national economy. Members of the Military Scientific 
Society do everything they can to help organize and conduct seminars and political 
Classes in district units. 














The team of the Military Scientific Society takes part in the organization and prepa- 
ration of military scientific conferences. It has made a signific«nt contribution to 
the preparation of conferences on the defeat of German fascist furces at Moscow, the 
Belorussian Operation and the Battle of Stalingrad, and conferences on the subject 
"The Air Force Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” An interesting scientific historical 
conference was held on the combat path traveled by the 50th Army during the Great 
Patriotic War. 


A militazy historical conference devoted to the 600th anniversary of the Battle of 
Kulikovo was held in Tula with participation by memturs of the Military Scientific 
Society of the Moscow District Officers Club. 


One important activity of Military Scientific Society members is their work at univer- 
Sities of military scientific and military technical knowledge, which function in the 
office for mass military work of the Officers Club. Around 40 lectures on various 
Subjects were presented in those universities in 1980 alone. They were well received. 
Society members try hard to attract highly skilled specialists and scholars from mili- 
tary and civilian higher educational and scientific institutions to present lectures 
and talks. In 1980, for example, the students of those umiversities were addressed by 
Such well-known Soviet scientists as Acaderician V.A. Kotel’nikov, vice president of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, Academicians of the USSR Academy of Sciences and holders 
of Lenin and Nobel prizes N.I. Basov and A.M. Prokhorov, Doctor of Technical Sciences 
Major General I.I. Anureyev, honored scientist and professor, and others. 


Military Scientific Society members do a vast amount of work toward the military- 
patriotic indoctrination of servicemen and civilian youth. They organize evenings of 
discussion on special subjects and conduct lectures, talks and meetings. These activ- 
ities take place both in the Officers Club itself and in district military units, at 
enterprises and schools. Military Scientific Society members who are veterans of the 
civil war and the Great Patriotic War are especially popular with the youth. The vet- 
erans had t? work especially hard during the days of celebration of the 35th anniver- 
sary of the Victory and the 40th anniversary of fascist Germany's attack upon the 
USSR. The important activities have included a highly successful meeting of tankmen/ 
heros of the Great Patriotic War with the workers of Moscow's Perovskiy Rayon. Society 
members are now preparing an extensive commemoration of the 40th anniversary of the 
Battle of Moscow, 


Military Scientific Society members take an active part in send-off ceremonies for 
the youth entering the military service and visit military and military technical 
training facilities, where they talk to the draftees about the role of knowledge in 
military affairs and about how important it is to acquire a certain amount of that 
knowledge before entering the army. 


Military Scientific Society members also regularly participate in the organization of 
Special evenings devoted to the strengthening of friendship among fightingmen of the 
Warsaw Pact armies. These meetings are held jointly with representatives of the fra- 
ternal armies of Bulgaria, Hungary, Cuba, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


These are the main areas in the work performed ty the Military Scientific Society of 
the Moscow Military District Officers Club. The Great Patriotic War veterans are per- 
forming a large and necessary job. Their work would be more effective, however, if 
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all the society's members took part in its functioning and demonstrated creativity 

and initiative. The Military Scientific Society membership is constantly in need of 
replenishments. We should give some thought to expanding the range of its work, not 
limiting it to only those areas which we have mentioned. The district units would 
undoubtedly appreciate the Military Scientific Society team's summarization and dis- 
Semination among the forces of experience in conducting combat operations during the 
Great Patriotic War. The society members are still not active enough in the extremely 
necessary work of describing the history of the district units and formations. 


The functioning of the volunteer military scientific societies is an important area 
in the work of district and garrison officers clubs, one which deserves constant 
attention. 


COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal", 1981. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE BLACK SEA FLEET WAR VETERANS 


jie VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 81-82 


[ Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information,” by First 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the War Veterans Council of the Red Banner Black 
Sea Fleet Vice Adm (Ret) V. Lizarskiy: "On the Work of the Veterans Council of the 
Red Banner Black Sea Fleet” | 


[Text] Our War Veterans Council of the Red Banner Black Sea Fleet was formed in Feb- 
ruary of 1966. It was headed for a lengthy period by Vice Admiral I.I. Azarov, former 
member of the military council of the Black Sea Fleet, and has been directed since 
1976 by Lieutenant General (Ret) P.A: Morgunov. The council is a part of the Moscow 
Section of the Soviet War Veterans Committee and, under the charter of that organiza- 
tion, is a council of veterans who served in the same units. It includes war veterans 
of the Black Sea Fleet and the Azov and Dunay Military Flotillas. The council now has 
up to 700 members, who live in the city of Moscow or in the oblast. 


A report-and-election meeting of the Black Sea veterans held in April of 1981 elected 

a Presidium of the Veterans Council, a chairman, a deputy chairman and a secretary. 
Captain ist Rank (Ret) F.V. Tetyurkin, deputy chairman of the Presidium, was placed 

in charge of the propaganda committee, Colonel (Ret) D.D. Silenko--the school committee, 
Reer Admiral (Ret) N.P. Belorukov--the historical group, and Senior Lieutenant (Ret) 
Ya.A. Solodovskiy--the organizing committee. Rear Admiral (Ret) V.I. Nikitin, Presid- 
ium secretary, handles correspondence in addition to his main duties. 


The Presidium convenes monthly. A work plan is compiled for a period of 1 year. Con- 
ferences of the aktiv (up to 90 members) are held once or twice a year, and veterans 
meetings are scheduled once every 2 years. The 1980 meeting was devoted to the 35th 
anniversary of the Victory. It took place in the Park of Culture and Rest imeni A.A. 
Zhdanov. Military-patriotic indoctrination of the youth comprises the main area of 
the Presidium's work. 


The Veterans Council sponsors the ist Moscow Industrial and Pedagogical Tekhnikum 
(MIPT). A large group of veterans is doing a good job there. More than 20 individ- 
uals regularly present talks, conduct lessons on courage and attend formal parades 
ushering in the academic year. 
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In addition to the tekhnikum, the council also sponsors three Moscow schools (Nos 6, 
516 and 423). Veterans are also assigned to those schools. They regularly present 
reports and talks, provide assistance with the research work and help to set up mse- 
ums. A museum devoted to the heroic defense of Sevastopol’ has been created in School 
No 6 in the capital's Kuntsevskiy Rayon; there is a museum devoted to the defense of 
Odessa at School No 516 in Sevastopol'skiy Rayon; and museums of the Azov and Dunay 
Military Flotillas at School No 423 in Perovskiy Rayon. The museums of the ist MIPT 
and School No 6 took part in a city competitive review of school museums. The con- 
mittee gave their work a high rating. 


There is a “Black Sea Bastions of Glory” museum at the Pioneers Club in Perovskiy 
Rayon. A “Sevastopol'--Hero-City” museum is being created at the Pioneers Club of 
Sevastopol‘skiy Rayon. 





The Plack Sea veterans also work with the students of otner schools at their job sites 
and their places of residence. For example, former nurse Ye.I. Demina--"Katyusha,” 

as the seasoned sailors lovingly call her--now a doctor, organized a museum devoted to 
the Azov and Dunay Military Flotillas at Secondary School No 12 in the city of 
Elektrostal’, Moscow Oblast. It enjoys great popularity. Ye.I. Demina is an active 
propagandist. She gave numerous talks in 1980, eight of them as part of the "I Serve 
the Soviet Union" and "The Lady Moscovite” program broadcast on All-Union Television. 


Engineer-Admiral (Ret) N.A. Munayev is chairman of the club council and commander of 

a flotilla of young sailors in Moscow. A great deal of work is being performed there 
toward the military-patriotic indoctrination of the upcoming generation and the develop- 
ment of love for the navy. It is not surprising that many of the youth enroll for 
training at higher naval or nautical schools. 


The council has a group of propagandists with up to 40 members. They present lectures 
and reports to the workers and hold talks with them. In April of 1980, for example, 
11 veterans were invited by the Komsomol Central Committee to attend an All-Union 
meeting of navy veterans in Sevastopol’. They spoke on the ships and in the naval 
units, on kolkhozes and sovkhozes and at schools in the Crimea. Hero of the Soviet 
Union N.Ya. Medvedev, former naval anti-tank gunner in the 384th Separate Naval Infan- 
try Battalion, honorary resident of the city of Nikolayev, annually visits that city 
to meet with the workers and the youth. He accompanies his talks with a documentary 
film chronicle on the Nikolayev landing operation. 


The council also organizes meetings with the youth at movie theaters. In 1980 the 
veterans spoke on the 35th anniversary of the Victory at the Sevastopol’, Novorossiysk, 
Odessa and Kerch’ movie theaters in the capital. Our veterans also work with the pre- 
draft youth in DOSAAF organizations and rayon military commissariats. 


One form of propaganda work performed by the veterans are talks on the radio and tele- 
vision. They also make and show documentary films on military-patriotic subjects. 


The council also works in the area of military history. P.A. Morgunov and V.T. 
Protsenko delivered reports at a scientific historical conference dedicated to the 
35th anniversary of the liberation of Sevastopol’. Lieutenant General P.A. Morgunov's 
book "Geroicheskiy Sevastopol'"[ Heroic Sevastopol'] was discussed at a readers confer- 
ence conducted by the council on 17 January 1981 and was given a good rating. N.G. 
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Belous, former sailor in the Black Sea Fleet and now chief editor of the newspaper 
SOVETSKIY PATRIOT, among other veterans, successfully publicizes the Navy's glorious 
traditions. His books "Flotskiye budni"[The Navy's Everyday Work], “Slave ne merknut', 
traditsiyam zhit'!"[The Glory Will Not Fade, And the Traditions Will Live On!] and 
others deal with this subject. N.G. Belous has organized and conducted evening meet- 
ings between Black Sea Fieet war veterans and the pre-draft youth and with students of 
general education and DOSAAF naval schools in Novorossiysk, Stavropol*, Tashkent, 
Dnepropetrovsk and other cities. He was an active participant in a “Round-Table” dis- 
cussion by naval veterans at the Groznyy Television Studio. 


At the present time the main task of the Veterans Council of the Black Sea Fleet lies 
in the thorough study, the publicizing and implementation of 26th CPSU Congress 
decisions. 


COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal”, 1981. 
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WAR MEMOIRS OF COMBAT SOLDIERS 


ae VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 83-87 


[ Article, published under the heading “Historiography and Source Stuf," by Candidate 
of Historical Sciences Col (Ret) Ye. Tsvetayev: "Soldiers' Memoirs (!.ench Variant)” ] 


[Text] Memoirs from the trench were the first of this kind of literature. They were 
produced by immediate participants in combat operations against the Hitlerite occupiers 
and existed mainly in oral form. Veteran soldiers, ssrgearnts, commanders and political 
workers, fightingmen of all the branches of troops and services of the Armed Forces 
Wanted to pass on to their comrades all of their best combat experience right there at 
the positions. They told the young fightingmen, and frequently demonstrated to then, 
What they needed tc do to prevent the enemy from leaving alive. 





The important effect of the memoirs cit veteran fighters upon the morale and the com- 
bat skill of certain fightingmen, subunits and units was soon noticeable. The dissen- 
ination of this practical combat know-how became the task of commanders and political 
workers and a mandatory part of the political work in the forces. Everything contained 
in these memoirs is significant and understandable. They have a specific target and 

a clear objective. They had an extraorcinarily great effect on those who heard them. 


Trench memoirs are characterized by a profound understanding of the soldier's mentality, 
of his soul. The narrator is well aware of the source of the Soviet fightingman's 
strength, of his steadfastness and courage, of his will to achieve victory. Beginning 
his account of how two anti-tank gun crews destroyed 15 fascist tanks and made the rest 
turn back, Petr Boloto, a Red Army anti-tank gunner in the 33rd Guards Rifle Division, 
described himself in the following manner: "I come from the Donbass. I spent long 
years beneath the earth. I worked horser in the pits, shored up the mines and worked 
as a cutter in the mines, as did my brothers Semen and Dmitriy. All three of us worked 
beneath the earth, and now all three of us are fighting for that earth. Our family 
was destined for this.” The soldier expressed the very essence of the matter. Vital 
contact with the land enables an individual to understand it. He who is not too lazy 
to shed his sweat on the land will find protection /'rom the land at a moment of triai. 
He will be protected against enem: fire and will erhance his ability to survive, to 
hold out and emerge the victor even in unequal baitle with the enemy. 


There is no “bluster,” no vanity or bragging in the soldier's memoirs. He first talks 
about his comrades, and only then about himself. "I want to tell you,” P. Boloto says, 








“how the four of us--Belikov, Samoylov, Aleynikov and I--battled the German tanks.” 
Re stresses the fact that those men did not fight alone, that they were a “foursome,” 
a combat team, 4 Single fighting family. The combat steadfastness and the strength 
of that team, albeit a small one are increased many times over. 


it is possible that the contemporary reader will find the heroic anti-tank gunner's 
language a little too rough. This is the way it was spoken, however. Furthermore, 

we need to take into account that special, heightened emotional state of one telling 
about battles recently fought. Even now, 40 years after the war began and 36 years 
after it ended, the grey-ha@ired veterans cannot talk calmly and smoothly about their 
experiences. Added to this is the fact that Petr Osipovich Boloto was not reading 
something he had written down. The following preserves his manner of addressing the 
auditorium and the uniqueness of his speech, which was published in the 2 October 1942 
issue of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in a column on a meeting of a certain Guards division. 


Combat is a lot of work, difficult and dangerous, work which demands knowledge, ability 


and skill, calm calculation, boldness, steadfastness and determination. This is what 
the former soldier told the guardsmen. 


“It was in the morning,” the soldier said. “We had just sat down to eat our porridge 

in our little ditch, when We heard them yelling: ‘Tanks’! I set my porridge down care- 
fully, planning to eat it later. I had dug little recesses for everything in the sides 
of the ditch to make it more convenient: The one on the left was a catchall, a little 


dirt shelf; the one to the right was for grenades. I had ba-ely put down my porridge, 
when the tanks were upon us.” 


When the anti-tank gunner Mentioned that he left his porridge with a view to the fu- 
ture, the guardsmen listening to him laughed approvingly. Was this account of the 
porridge, of the little shelves in the ditch, of some degree of convenience in life 


in the field, necessary? Was the narrator deliberately playing a “game with the audi- 
ence"? 


I think not: The account Was appropriate, and no "game" was involved. Petr Boloto's 
brief description of the citch gives us a picture of the simple life of the soldier: 
harsh, extremely bare and Serving a single desire--to withstand and then to destroy 
the enemy. This is why the grenades were arranged on the dirt shelf at the right hand 
of the soldier. The porridge was also essential--"mama,” the frontline soldiers rever- 
ently called it. it was also natural that the mention of the porridge produced some 
animation among those listening, The soldier knows that once the battle has begun, he 
can forget about eating. And when the battle ends, there is nothing more wearisome 
than to have to tighten one’s belt while waiting for the sergeant to come with a ther- 
mos: It is nct always possible, after all, to make one's way to the front lina during 
the day. One usually has to wait until darkness sets in. And the summer days are 

long in the month of July. Now the time has come to fortify oneself with that porridge 
laid away for this moment. And so, the mention of the porridge was not superfluous. 


It was a valuable detail, One might say, from life at the front, a detail left in the 
“trench” memoirs for those Who come after. 


But let us return to beginning of the battle. Enemy tanks were advancing.... 


“But not toward us," Petr Boloto explained. "They were moving to the side. I could 
see that they planned to g0 around us.” 
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The anti-tank gunner was unquestionably speaking about a concrete incident, and he de- 
scribed with great precision. The fact is, however, that that battle, like many others, 
began and developed in the difficult conditions of our 1942 summer campaign on the 
southern axis. The Hitlerite invaders held the initiative at that time and had superi- 
ority in tanks znd aircraft. They were attempting to destroy the soundness of our de- 
fense with deep thrusts, to break up the defense and give the impression that they had 
encircled us. For this reason the tank; were attempting to skirt the defense pockets, 
to avoid becoming bogged down in drawn-out battles, to reach the depth rapidly, forn- 
ing breaches. Their infantry could then pass through those gaps and destroy our strong- 
points. Petr Boloto's brief statement therefore reflected a typical feature of the com 
bat situation, provided food for thought and work for the minds of the guardsmen listen- 
ing to him. Everyone knew what disaster was threatened by the penetration of enemy 
tanks into the defensive depth. Everyone rose up, as it were, to bar the way for the 
enemy's sinister combat vehicles. The anti-tank gunner told what four Soviet soldiers, 
he among them, had done. 


“Everything happened very fast at “_rst. We saw the first tank. I dropped to the 
ground and fired. I heard Belikov fire. The tank did not burst into flames, but re- 
mained frozen in place.” 


When a fascist tank was put out of action, the crew would usually try to start it up 
again. When they were unsuccessful, the German tankmen would hastily abandon the ve- 
hicle through the side hatches of the turret. This is what happened before the eyes 
of our soldiers, who were attempting to destroy the enemy with their fire. 


“I could still not see any other tanks,” the anti-tank gunner continued his story. 
“I told Aleynikov: ‘Watch the tank, and kill the Germans wnen they jump out’! A se- 
cond tank rolled up, however, and shielded the first tank from us. It stayed there 
until the crew from the damaged tank had climed into it. We began to shoot at the 
second tank, but we missed: It stood there a long time and then moved off. We had 
not hit it.” 


This was the plot of the battle which occurred on a hill designated on the maps as 
hill 163.5 and occupied by only two Guards crews of anti-tank guns. Now came perhaps 
the most memorable and important moment in the lives of the four anti-tank gunners dug 
in on that hill. There turned out to be not two and not three enemy tanks, but around 
30. Fifteen of them were skirting the hill in a column. Naturally, the thought of 
survival could not help running through the soldiers’ minds at that moment. Were they 
possibly worried about what to do next? The brightest hour in the lives of those 
fightingmen was there--their immortal duel with the enemy tanks. 


Their initial success had given the soldiers confidence in themselves and ‘<n their 
guns. The four guardsmen steadfastly continued the unequal battle. It was described 


by Guards Colonel A.I. Utvenko, commander of the 33rd Guards Rifle Division, who was 
the first speaker at the meeting. 


"Here is Petr Boloto sitting in front of me--a guardsman. He is the one who, with 
three comrades, stood up against 15 tanks. Think about it,” the colonel said: "Four 
men, two anti-tank guns and two rifles, and against them--15 tanks. This meant 15 
guns and 30 machine guns.” 
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To have evade’ the enemy attack in that situation, so as to reenter the battle under 
more favorable circumstances, would not have been a disgrace and would have entailed no 
punishment. The men on the hill remembered the homeland at that terrible moment, how- 
ever. They remembered those near to them, reuembered the heroic traditions of the 
Soviet Guards. They accepted the unequal battle and emerged victorious. 


“There they were,” P. Boloto said of the enemy tanks. “They all passed one after the 
other alongside our position. There were many of them. I could see that there were 
many, and I told the fellows frankly: ‘Let’s do it for the homeland, for the wife, for 
the children. Hit them like the Guards law tells us to! If we fall, we fall together. 
If we survive, we all survive together’. And we both struck at the third tank. It 
burst into flames.” 


The battle was extremely fierce. The veteran fightingmen knew very well the price of 
each bullet, the price of each each centimeter of the ditch in which they pressed 
against the sides with their anti-tank guns. The speaker described it this way. 


“There was powerful fire from the tanks, let me tell you. They were all below us, and 
the impact of their fierce gun and machine-fire knocked dirt into our ditch. We could 
not see. Their shelis exploded right next to us. At moments I was amazed to be still 
alive. There was a machine gun to the right of us, which they immediately raised into 
the air. Either it just had bad luck or else the machine gunners were lazy and did not 
dig in good enough--I just don’t know. As soon as their guns and machine guns struck, 
though, it immediately fell silent and was heard no more. We just sat there, still 
alive. Our ditches were good ones. They served the purpose.’ 


P. Boloto presented a good lesson to the guardsmen. He demonstrated from his own ex- 
perience how Mother Earth not only provides food and water, but also gives us shelter 
in combat against enemy fire and against the tracks of enemy tanks. We just need to 
know how to dig a ditch, a trench, communications trenches. The anti-tank gunner 
cautioned the men to spare neither their strength nor their sweat before a battle, to 
dig in as deeply as possible, in order to remain alive and to fulfill one's soldierly 
duty. 


There is probably no one in the world who could remain calm at all times in combat, 
especially in a battle with tanks. Anyone who has experienced tliis will understand 
how important are the support of comrades, a word of approval, mutual aggreement at 
the right time. The valorous soldier also discussed this at the meeting. He drew 
a living and precise picture of his own conduct and that of his comrades in the bat- 
tle. He described the scene subtly, without embellishment. 


"The third tank,” he continued his account of the combat events of 23 July 1942, 
“flared up like a candle. It happened so fast that no one leaped out of the tank. I 
saw this and shouted from my ditch to Belikov in his: ‘Are you all right'?--‘And you’? 
--'Me too’ !--'Everything is OK, then’, he said. We carried on these brief conversa- 
tions all the time to give us courage. I could see that no one had paled, however, 
that no one had lost his coloring.” 


Friendly applause resounded at this point. The soldiers loved the bold men who had 
not lost their composure or their will under the most extreme circumstances. P. 
Boloto continued his recollections of the battle. He spoke of the most difficult part 
with a sense of humor understood by all. 
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“After that we fired on the fourth tank, and it came toa halt. There were a lot more 
behind it, however, and we were extremely worried the entire time. We talked to each 
other, though, yelling back and forth. One of their planes began to dive at us at that 
point. It kept diving toward us. It seemed like forever. I lay down and reminea 
tuere, and then suddenly I jumped up. I could stand it no longer, and I began to 
Scream at the aircraft, like we used to scream at the ponies in the mines.... I can- 
not repeat what I said, because there are women present.” 


All the guardsmen laughed at this. Those present at the meeting and later, the readers 
of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, had a visual image from Petr Boloto’s story of how the situation 
developed, how the mortal danger built up for the guardsmen. The enemy built up tue 
attack. While the battle was underway, morning had long since given way to the day. 
The sun was at its zenith, burning down unmercifully.... 


“The plane flew off, but the tanks kept coming. It was terribly hot, and I was drenched 
with sweat,” the soldier admitted. "The gun was so hot from the firing, I had to take 
off my service cap and use it to hold the gin, to keep it from burning my hands. And 
the tanks kept coming.... The gum became so hot that Belikov and I had to tzke turns 
firing: He would fire one time, and then I would fire. It went on that way for us, 
and we fought the tanks all day. I would fire, and then fire again. I would glance 
at Aleynikov and see that his look had changed somewhat. This was understandable: 
Although a guardsman, he was still a young fellow. I said to him: ‘Aleynik, don't 
feel bad! Buck up! We're both going to live? Belikov yelled to me from his ditch: 
"Look out, Boloto! Don't miss’! And I was really trying not to, because I knew that 
we could not afford to miss. If we missed, it would be the end of the world for ali 
of us. And the tanks came closer and closer. We tried to keep them away. Their fire 
was growing stronger and stronger. We decided among ourselves that we would either 
live or die, but we would not be captured.” 


The battle had reached its greatest intensity. It might seem at first thought that 
the four Soviet soldiers would have been near the end of ther strength under the 
enemy tank fire, under the threat of death from the steel tracks, or from the insuf- 
ferable heat. A soldier's capabilities are not infinite, after all. The enemy yielded 
however, and not the guardsmen--and only when the heroic anti-tank gunners were pre- 
pared to sell their lives dearly. They were readying strings of hand grenades to toss 
beneath the tanks. 


“At that point,” Petr Boloto continued his story,” I say that Belikov had stepped 
away from his gun and was writing something on a piece of paper. I asked him what he 
was writing. He answered: ‘I'm writin; a combat news bulletin for all four of us, 
about how we have fought in the Guards fashion and will not give ourselves up alive. 
Let them have something to remember us by. Maybe our soldiers will come and find it.’ 
By that time we had put 15 tanks out of action. They were all standing there in the 
weeds in front of us. Some of them had burned up, others had simple stopped and re- 
mained where they stood. Night was coming on and it was growing dark. The remaining 
tanks, those still moving, began to turn aside to the right and to the left. We had 
fought off their attack with solid Guards spirit, and all four of us were alive. 

That is the kind of battle we fought.” 


P.O. Boloto ended his recollections with these words--to general, approving applause 
from all his service comrades. 
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When, in the darkness, the soldiers tore themselves l@se from their rifle butts, wiped 
the sweat and soot from their faces, they did not know that the echo of their shots 
had reached Moscow, reached Headquarters, Supreme High Command. 


At 1950 hours the supreme commander began talking by direct wire with General V.N. 
Gordov, commander of the Stalingrad Front. The following was excerpted from the re- 
cording of that conversation. 


“Moscow. Stalin speaking. Hello! Tell me briefly just what took place on your right 
flank.” 


“Gordov speaking. Hello! This is my report.... The enemy began active operations 
on the 62nd Army's right flank in the morning. They committed one infantry division 
and one tank division on the Verkhne-Cherenskiy, Perelazovskiy, Kopan*ya Sovkhoz sec- 
tor. The tank division's main thrust was from the area of Chernyshevskaya through 
Petrovka, Kalach-Kurtlak. It attacked the forward edge of the 33rd Guards Rifle 
Division from the march. 


“We put out of action 35 of the 150 tanks active in the battle. As many as 30 tanks 
penetrated the defense line of the 33rd Guardr Rifle Division. The tanks were battled 
on hill 163.5 and at the Berezovyy pond...." Of the 35 tanks put out of action by our 
forces, as reported by the front commander to the supreme commander, P. Boloto, A. 
Belikov, G. Samoylov and I. Aleynikov accounted for 15. 4111 163.5 was also mentioned. 
This is that same hill which was defended and held by the valvorous anti-tank gunners. 
Their heroism and military skill, steadfastness and valor were highly important not 
only to their own 33rd Guards Division, but also to the army and even the front. 


Headquarters and the front and army commands were performing their missions, and other 
extremely difficult battles lay ahead for Petr Boloto and his heroic comrades. Not 
until October did the 33rd Guards Rifle Division have a chance to catch its breath, 

to take on replacemerts and restore its strength. The veteran soldiers, commanders 
and political workers discussed their experierce and shared their thoughts with the 
new soldiers. Their Guards family grew strom: in the flames of battle, and their tra- 
ditions were tested and tempered. The men thought over their combat experience, but 
there was nothing more solid for them than the laws of military comradeship. And the 
trench memoirs were of inestimable assistance in this matter. 


COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal”, 1981. 
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BOK ON WARTIME OPERATIONS IN THE FAR SZAST REVISED 


. VOYEYNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 87-8 


| Book review by Docent and Canmfidate of Historical Sciences Capt ist Rank (Ret) V. 
Bagrov: “Returned to the Homeland” | 


[Text | On the 35th anniversary of our victory over militaristic Japan the Far East 
Publishing House has puvlisheg a book by A.N. Ryzhkov, “Boi za rodnyye ostrova” 
[Battles for Native Islands].* Its author is a former military journalist, who took 
part in the Southern Sakhalin operation successfully carried out in August of 1945 by 
forces of the 2nd Far East Front's 16th Army, and the Kuril landing operation by forces 
of the 2nd Far East Front and the Pacific Fleet, interacting with the North Pacific 
Flotilla, to liberate Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands from the Japanese occu- 
piers. Using archive docum nts, diary entries, memoirs and letters of participants in 
those events, A.N. Ryzhkov has succeeded in making a number of new additions to pre- 
viously published materials on the heroic end of the Great Patriotic War. 


The intense combat and political training of front forces, the good moral qualities 
and fighting spirit of the Soviet soldiers, their heroism and determination in battles 
fought for ancient Russian lands seized by invaders were of crucial impcrtance in the 
course and the final outcome of the operation. 


The value of this book lies in its documented coverage of historical facts and events 
of the war in the Far East. It thoroughly demonstrates tne aggressive nature of 
Japanese militarism, which maliciously viclated the 1905 Portsmouth Peace Treaty be- 
tween Russia and Japan, whereby the signatories promised not to build military forti- 
fications in the border areas of Sakhalin. Long before the war, however, Japan had 
created the powerful Koton(Kharamitog) fortified area in Southern Sakhalin and power- 
ful fortifications on the Island of Shumshu (one of the Kuril Islands). According to 
the plans of the Japanese command these strongpoints, together with a network of air- 
fields and naval bases, could assure the rapid takeover of Northern Sakhalin and 
Kamchatka. The plans were not put into action, however, only because militaristic 
Japan's main partner in aggression--fascis! Germany--suffered a crushing defeat at 
Moscow and then at Stalingrad. Although they had large successes in the Pacific 
Ocean during the first months of the year, the Japanese were forced to switch toa 
strategic defense ai the end of 1942. They had not lost their hope that the war 
would take a turn in their favor, however. The militarists' plans for adding to the 
“great East Asian sphere” all of Siberia and other territories which would not be 




















“assimilated” by Germany,“ remained in force, unchanged. The enemy was therefore main- 
taining a large grouping of forces and equipment on the Far East borders with the USSR, 
with a powerful system of fortifications which served as a bridgehead for attacks on 
Soviet territory. 


The author correctly notes that the Southern Sakhaiin and Kuril landing operations 
have still not been adequately studied and that the feat performed by the Soviet fight- 
ingmen who returned the ancient lands to the homeland has therefore still not been 
sufficiently weli publicized. Those operations had numerous peculiarities distin- 
guishing them from the operations on the Soviet-German front. They differed signifi- 
cantly even from the operations carried out in August of 1945 in Manchuria and Korea. 
For decades enemy propaganda had been instilling in the population the icea that 
Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands had always belonged to Japan. This was reflected in 
the determination of the enemy's defense of Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands 
even after 19 August, when the mass capitulation of the Kwantung Army was underway in 
Manchuria and Korea. And if the task of liberating Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril 
Islands from the Japanese invaders was accomplished rapidly, it was the result of co- 
ordinated actions according to a single plan and a single concept by ground forces, 
aviation and the navy and of the indisputable superiority of the military art, the 
moral qualities and fighting spirit of personnel in the Soviet forces over those of 
the enemy. 


Concrete combat examples are given to illustrate the sources of the heroism demon- 
strated by the Soviet fightingmen in the battle with the enemy and of their great hu- 
maneness with respect to the Japanese civilian population. 


The book cites the memoirs of war veterans, including Lieutenant General A.A. D'yakonov, 
former commander of the 56th Rifle Corps, which liberated Southern Sakhalin, and Lieu- 
tenant General A.R. Gnechko, former commander of the Kamchatka Defense Area (KOR). The 
latter tells how the KOR forces were designated to defend the Kamchatka Peninsula but 
had to take part in the Kuril landing operation, although they were small in numbers 
and were not prepared to perform such a large operational mission. The 16 August or- 
ders instructing them that they were to take part in the mission placed the commands 

of the KOR and the Petropavlovsk Naval Base (PVMB) in an extremely difficult situation. 
Within a brief period of time, however, their staffs had worked up all the necessary 
combat documents and delivered them to those responsible for their execution. An enor- 
mous amount of preparatory work was performed by the political organs, party and Kom- 
somol organizations of the KOR and the PVMB, as well as by the Petropavlovsk party 
gorkom, which mobilized all personnel and equipment for the performance of the combat 
missions. The great political enthusiasm resulti.g from the successful routing of 
Japanese imperialism's main striking force--the Kwantung Army--contributed to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of those missions within an unprecedentedly short time. 


The landing of naval forces on the island of Shumshu, which was accomplished when the 
balance of personnel and equipment was in the enemy's favor, is rightly appraised in 
the book as an outstanding feat by the landing forces. A.R. Gnechko puts it very well 
in a talk with the author: "The mass heroism demonstrated by our fightingmen reached 
such a peak that the title Hero ot the Soviet Union was being earned by dozens, by hun- 
dreds of soldiers and officers"(p 140). The intense fighting for the islands lasted 

6 days. This was the only area of combat operations in the entire Far East campaign 

of the Soviet Armed Forces in which our dead and wounded (1,567) exceeded losses of 
the defending Japanese (1,018).3 
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The events of the war years are receding further and further into the past, but the 
glory of the fightingmen who fought to liberate Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Is- 
lands will never fade. Four memorial complexes, more than 40 cbelisks and monuments 
have been errected in honor of those who gave their lives fighting the Japanese mili- 
tarists in Sakhalinskaya Oblast (p 142). One of the grandest monuments was erected 

in Petropavlovsk-Kamchatskiy. It bears the inscription: "Eternal glory to the heros who 
died fightirz for honor and victory for our homeland. The memory of you who returned 
the Kuril Islands to the homeland will live forever. Auzust 1945."4 Communities, 
ocean vessels, streets in oblast cities and settlements, Pioneer detachments and troops 
have been named after the dead soldiers. The immortal feat of scldiers and sailors, 
officers, generals and admirals who restored our homeland's legal rights in the Far 
East is honored by all Soviet people and by their sons who now guard the homeland's 

Far East borders. 


In his speech to sailors of the Red Banner Pacific Fleet on the cruiser Admiral Sinyavin 
on 7 April 1978, L.I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, stressed the following as he spoke 
to the sailors: "I am convinced that the Pacific Fleet and its personnel will continue 
to honorably perform their sacred duty, that ot reliably protecting the state interests 
of the Soviet Union."5 This is especially impertant now, when, as the Accountability 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th congress of our party noted, negative 
elemen=s--playing up to Washington and Beijing in their dangerous plans, and 4 trend 
toward militarization--are growing stronger in Japan's foreign policy course. 


Unfortunately, however, the book also has certain deficiencies. For example, the au- 
thor’'s assertion that "a great many landing operations were carried out during the 
Great Patriotic War” (p 138) is incorrect. Ome cannot describe every landing of small 
naval forces as a landing operation. In reality, there were few landing operations, 
including the Kuril operation, while the vast majority of landings (more than 100) are 
classified not as operations but as tactical landings. On pages 90 and 91 the author 
erroneously states that three Russian ships were sunk as a reSult of the attack by 
Japanese ships on the night of 7 February 1904 at Port Arthur. In reality, the attack 
took place on the night of 8 February, and the three ships were not sunk but were 
only damaged. 


On the whole, A.N. Ryzhkov's book "Boi za Kuril*skiye ostrova” makes a favorable in- 
pression. It is a useful work, which must be employed in that very important work of 
providing military-patrictic indoctrination for the army and navy youth and for those 
who are being prepared to replenish the ranks of fightingmen within the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 


FOOTNOTES 
i. A.N. Ryzhkov, "Boi za rodnyye ostrova. Dnevniki, vospominaniya, vstrechi, pis'm, 
dokumenty."[ Battles for Native Islands: Diaries, Memoirs, Meetings, Letters, Documents ], 
Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, 1980, 144 pages. 


2. “Istoriya KPSS"[History of the CPSU], Moscow, Politizdat, Vol 5, book 1, 1970, 
p 622. 


3. MORSKOY SBORNIK, No 9, 1975, p 27. 
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4. “Krasnoznamennyy Tikhookeanskiy flot"[The Red Banner Pacific Fleet], 2nd edition, 
with amendments and additions, Voyenizdat, 1973, p 249. 


c 


5. L.I. Brezhnev, "Na strazhe mira i sotsializma"[Guarding Peace and Socialism], 
Moscow, Politizdat, 19/9, p 599. 


6. “Materialy XXVI s"yezda KPSS"[26th CPSU Congress Materials], Moscow, Politizdat, 
1981, p 25. 
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REPLIES TO READERS’ QUESTIONS ON MILITARY HISTORY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed +o press 24 Aug 
81> pp 90-91 


[Unattributed article published under the heading "You Ask ~ We Answer” } 


[Text] I saw the film “Chapayev” once again, with undiminished interest, writes V.I. 
Kolesnikov of Bryansk. The scene in which the psychological attack by the Kappel' 

regiments was repelled was especially impressive. Please tell me more about psycho- 

logical attacks. I have heard that the officers entered into those attacks unarmed. 
Is that true? - 


The expression "psychological attack” is sometimes encountered in the literature. 
The commander who prepared such an attack counted on frightening the defending enemy, 
on cruShing the enemy's will and morale. The Germans employed this kind of attack, 
for example, during World War I in the Gumbinnen-(Gol'dapskiy) battle of 1914. They 
advanced on the positions of the Russian forces as though on parade--in close form- 
tion, te the beat of drums. 


We know of cases in which tiie white guards employed psychological attacks against 
Soviet forces during the years of civil war and intervention. Near Ufa in June of 
1919, for example, the 25th Rifle Division repelled several attacks by the white guards 
advancing in dense lines, one after another (in waves). In General Kappel's corps 
“hich the Chapayev forces encountered in May of 1919, however, there were no regiments 
or battalions made up of officers alone. The producers of the film "Chapayev” are out- 
standing masters of Soviet film-making, but the directors Vasil'yevy were not attempt- 
ing to show all the events with documentary accuracy. Nonetheless, they were histor- 
ically valid and realistic, inciuding the scene showing the repelling of the attack 

by the Kappel’ forces. 


During World War II the Hitlerites attempted to use psychological attacks against the 
troops of Western European countries and against units of the Soviet Army during the 
initial period of the Great Patriotic War. All the attempts made against Soviet 
forces were failures, however. Our fightingmen possessed good moral qualities and 
fighting efficiency and did not flinch before the psychological attacks of the 
fascists. 


We should stress the fact that it makes no sense to enter into any kind of attack, in- 


Cluding a “psychological attack,” without weapons ready for combat, and this has never 
occurred. 
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In the summer of 1942 the 4th Tank Army was engaged in combai operations near the 
Station of Kletskaya, write V.M. Rudenko of Reutovo, Moscow Oblast, and N.Ye. Voronin 
of Rostov-on-Don. What other armies were in the area? What was the effective combat 
strength of the 4th Tank Army? --the readers ask. 


Formations and units of the 2ist and 62nd Armies and the 4th Tank Army were engaged 
in combat operations near the station of Kletskaya at the end of July 1942. 


At that time the 4th Tank Army had not completed its activation process. It was made 
up of a tank corps and two rifle divisions. As of i August 1942 the army included the 
22nd Tank Corps (the 133rd, 173rd, 176th and 182nd Tank Brigades, the 22nd Motorized 
Rifle Brigade and the 5ist Separate Motorcycle Battalion), the 18th and 205th Rifle 
Divisions, the 5th Separate Fighter Brigade, the 1253rd Tank-Destroyer Regiment, the 
1264th Antiaircraft Artillery Regiment, the 12th Separate Engineer Battalion and the 
1414th and 1570th Separate Field Engineer Battalions. 


We would like to know about the initial period of the Great Patriotic War, write L.M. 
Abaturin of Voronezh, A.S. Usov of Pskov and others. Tell us what divisions made up 
the 13th, 17th and 23rd Mechanized Corps, who commanded them, how long the formations 
remained at the front and in which armies they operated. Also give us a brief descrip- 
tion of the 138th Mountain Rifle Divisicn, if possible. 


The 13th Mechanized Corps, which was commanded by Major General P.N. Akhlyustin, oper- 
ated as part of the Western Front's 10th Army. The corps included the 25th and 3list 
Tank Divisions and the 208th Motorized Division. The corps was disbanded in July of 
1941. 


The 17th Mechanized Corps commanded by Major General M.P. Petrov operated in the 
Western Front (a formation subordinate to the front). It consisted of the 27th and 
36th Tank Divisions and the 209th Mechanized Division. It was disbanded in August of 
1941. 


When the war began the 23rd Mechanized Corps commanded by Major General M.A. Myasnikov 
was stationed in the Orel Military District, after which it was placed under the West- 
ern Front's 19th Army. It included the 48th and 5ist Tank Divisions and the 220th 
Mechanized Division. It was reformed as the 23th Rifle Corps in July of i941. 


The 25th Tank Division was commanded by Colonel N.M. Nikiforov. It fought at the 
front from 22 June to 4 July 1941 and was disbanded in July of that year. 


The 27th Tank Division commanded by Colonel A.O. Akhmanov was in the operating army 
from 22 June to 1 August 1941. It was disbanded in August. 


The 3ist Tank Division commanded by Colonel S.A. Kalikhovich was at the front from 
22 to 30 June 1941. It was disbanded at the beginning of July. 


The 36th Tank Division commanded by Colonel S.Z. Miroshnikov was at the front from 
22 June to 1 August 1941. It was disbanded in August. 


The 48th Tank Division commanded by Colonel D.Ya. Yakovlev was at the front between 
6 July and 2 September 1941. It was disbanded in September and used to form the 17th 
and 18th Tank Brigades. 
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The 208th Motorized Division commanded by Colonel V.I. Nichiporovich and the 209th 
Motorized Division commanded by Colonel A.I. Murav'’yev were at the front from 22 June 
to 19 September 1941. They were disbanded in September. 


The 220th Motorized Division commanded by Major General N.G. Khoruzhenko was at the 
front from 3 to 21 July 1941. It was reformed as the 220th Rifle Division. 


The 138th Mountain Rifle Division was in the operating army between 25 December 1941 
and 30 March 1942. It fought as part of the 45th, 46th, 47th and 5ist Armies (of 

the Transcaucasus, Caucasus and Crimean Fronts). The division was commanded by Major 
General Ya.A. Ishchenko (until 22 September 1941), Colonel P.M. Yagunov (25 September 
1941 to 23 March 1942) and Colonel M.Ya. Pimenov (from 24 March 1942 to 30 March 1942). 
On 30 March 1942 it was reformed as the 138th Rifle Division, second activation (on 

6 February 1942 the 138th Rifle Division, first activation, was reformed as the 70th 
Guards Rifle Division). 


What cities were awarded the title "Hero-City,"” and when?--asks V.P. Loyko of 
Nov okuznetsk, Kemerovskaya Oblast. Why "tere two ukases issued by the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet for some cities?.-asks K.M. Sergeyev of Penza. 


The honorary title “Hero-City” was conferred upon the cities of Leningrad, Odessa, 
Sevastopol’ and Stalingrad by an ukase of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
on 1 May 1945, Kiev--21 June 1961, Moscow and the fortress of Brest--8 May 1965, 
Kerch" a Novorossiysk--14 September 1973, Minsk--26 June 1974, and Tula--7 Decen- 
ber 1976. 


When the cities were avarded the honorary title “Hero-City” by the first ukases 

(1 May 1945 and 21 June 1961), the Statute called for them to be awarded the Order 
of Lenin. On 8 May 1965 the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet approved a new 
Statute on the honorary title “Hero-City,” in accordance with which a city was 
awarded the Order of Lenin and the "Gold Star” medal. Supplementary ukases were 
therefore issued on 8 May 1965 by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, awarding 
the "Gold Star" medal to the Hero-Cities of Leningrad, Odessa, Sevastopol’, Volgograd 
(Stalingrad) and Kiev. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE BUKHARA RED ARMY (1920-1924) 


aesoes VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) p 94 : 


[Article, published under the heading “News Items, Facts, Findings," by Candidate of 
Historical Sciences Lt Col (Res) 0. Khudoyberdiyev (Dushanbe): "The Bukhara Red Army” ] 


[Text] Under the enormous effects produced by theGreat October Socia]Jist Revolution 
the Bukhara people's democratic revolution was victorious and the Bukhara People's 
Soviet Republic (BNSR) was proclaimed in September of 1920. The creation of armed 
forces for the new republic occupied an extremely important place among the many 
initial revolutionary reforms carried out by the Communist Party and the Government 
of the BNSR. A manifesto on the victory of the revolution and the main tasks of 
people's power, promulgated at the beginning of September by the revolutionary con- 
mittee, announced the disbandment of the emir's army (TsGA[ Central State Archives | 
of the Uzbek SSR, fund 47, inventory 1, file 2, sheet 13). 


The Armed Forces of the BNSR were modeled after the Red Army and were formed with 
the active assistance of the RSFSR Government. Initially, the Bukhara Red Army (BKA) 
Was a volunteer force, but a compulsory 2-year service term was established in Sep- 
tember of 1921. 


Along with the formation of units and subunits, steps were taken to prepare commanders 
for them in Moslem infantry courses for command personnel at Tashkent. An additional 
military school for command personnel and short courses for pclitical workers were 
created in 1921-1923 with the assistance of the RSFSR Government. The creation of 

the republic's armed forces was directed by the Bukhara Communist Party (BKP). On 

the basis of decisions adopted at the ist BKP Conference on 30 December 1920, the 

BKP Central Committee and the BNSR Soviet of Nazirs ordered the induction of 1,000 com- 
munists and the same number of non-party-members into the BKA. The records show that 
the draft for the Bukhara Red Army was successful on the whole and was met with under- 
standing by the population. 


A decree passed by the 5th BKP Congress in February of 1921, which stressed the fact 
that the slogan “Sverything for the People's Red Army” must become the primary rule 
for every honorable citizen, was highly important with respect to building up the 
BKA and providing it with everything it needed. The congress ordered all communists 
to take an active part in military organizational developmen’ and in the military 
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training of Bukhara workers, and decided to draft 20 percent of the commmists to 
fill out the ranks of political workers ("Istoriye Bukharokoy Narodnoy Sovetskoy 
Respublikil 1920-1924 gg. ]. Sbornik dokumentov"[ History of the Bukhara People's 
Soviet Republic( 1920-1924): A Collection of Documents], Tashkent, 1976, p 102). 


The tasks involved in the military organizational development, in view of the repub- 
lic’s malti-national composition, were covered in the Program of the BKP adopted at 
the December 1921 All-Bukhara Party Congress. It specified that the know-how and 

the combat traditions of the Red Army of Soviet Russia were to be used for creating 


the army. 


The Bukhara Red Army consisted of one rifle and one cavalry regiment, a composite 
artillery battalion, a separate signal squadron and a separate signal company, com- 
posite military command courses and a number of auxiliary and rear-service facilities 
(TsGASA[ Central State Archives of the Soviet Army], fund 110, inventory 3, file 700, 
sheet 14). With respect to its national composition, 60% of its personnel were 
Uzbeks, 6.2% Tajiks, 1.2% Kirghiz and 8.2% Tatars. With respect to social origin, 
70% of the servicemen were peasants, 20% workers and 10% belonged to other segments 
of the population ("Istoriya Bukharskoy Narodnoy Sovetskoy Respubliki [1920-1924 gg. ]. 
Sbornik Dokumentov,” p 174). 


S.A. Pugachev, commander of the Turkestan Front, visited some of the military subunits 
and command courses of the BKA and expressed his satisfaction with the military disci- 
pline, combat training and internal service of the units (TsGASA, fund 110, inventory 
4, file 207, sheet 325). The Bukhara Red Army grew stronger by the day, and its pres- 
tige increased among the popular masses. Sponsorship of the army by public organi- 
zations and workers’ collectives became widespread in 1923-1924. It was initiated by 
the Communists’ Union of the young republic. The sponsorship was expressed in efforts 
to improve the lives of the servicemen and in the performance of cultural and educa- 
tional work in the army. There were special months devoted to building up the BKA, 
and formal ceremonies were held for sending off those entering the army and for sol- 
diers released from the army (TSGASA, fund 895, inventory 1, file 68, sheet 172). 

The friendship between the fightingmen and the republic's laboring population grew 
immeasurably and became stronger. 


Units of the Bukhara Red Army conducted a large number of successful combat opera- 
tions against the basmaks. In February of 1923 the ist Bukhara Cavalry Regiment con- 
manded by I.P. Bikzhanov routed the Ostan-Karaul-Bey and Azam-Hoci kurbas bands. 
Squadrons of that regiment, commanded by K.K. Dmitriyev and A. Maksutov, eliminated 
the bands of Sayfulla Mirhor, Asamat, Turdy-Toksabo and Mulla-Riza that summer. In 
1923-1924 subunits of the ist Bukhara Rifle Regiment, led by Ya.S. Khasanshin, A. 
Artykov and others, distinguished themselves in various sectors of the combat 
operations. 


And so, with broad as#istance from the workers and with the aid of the Red Army, the 
BKA made an important contribution to the defeat of the basmak counterrevolution and 
had an important role in the establishment of Soviet power in the republic. 


The Bukhara army existed until the end of 1924. It was reformed as a result of the 
fixing of national-state boundaries for the republics of Central Asia. The history 
of the BKA’s creation and of its struggle against internal counterrevolution is a 

brilliant and heroic page in the chronicle of Central Asia's multi-national peoples. 
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WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF THE UKRAINIAN MILITIA AND ASSAULT TROOPS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, Sep 81 (signed to press 24 Aug 
81) pp 94-95 


[Article, published under the heading "News Items, Facts, Findings,” by A. Bulavin 
(Kharkov): “Volunteer People's Formations of the Ukraine” | 


[Text] With the beginning of the Great Patriotic War the Ukraine's party organiza- 
tions launched an extensive campaign to create and train assault battalions and people's 
home guard subunits. A total of 657 assault battalions had already been created in 

the Ukraine at the beginning of July 1941, which numbered more than 158,000 fighters 
(Archives of the Institute of Party History of the Ukrainian Communist Party Central 
Committee [AIIP TsK KPU], fund 62, inventory 3, file 3, sheet 95), and there were 

more than 1,300,000 volunteers in the people's home guard of the 13 oblasts. 


The assault battalions and part of the people's home guard formations protected mili- 
tary and economic facilities, helped the militia to maintain order in the communities 
and, With the active assistance of the population, destroyed hostile landing groups 
and hunted out spies and saboteurs. During the first 6 weeks of the war alone assault 
battalions of Kiev, Odessa, Chernigov and Kirovograd oblasts arrested 98 fascist spies 
and saboteurs, and during the first 3 months assault battalions of Dnepropetrovsk, 
Zaporozh'ye, Poltava and Sumy oblasts destroyed or arrested more than 300 spies and 
saboteurs who had penetrated into the rear area of our forces. Fightingmen of the 
assault battalions patrolled the streets and roads of the cities and rayons round-the- 
clock, checked papers at check points, set up ambushes and conducted roundups. 


The assau*: battalions were frequently called vpon to mop up after fascist air raids 
on the cities and industrial centers, and as the front approached they provided eco- 
nomic organizations with a great deal of assistance with the evacuation of people, 
material and cultural treasures from the threatened areas. 


Operations of the assault battalions wer: not limited to guard functions in the rear. 
During the first days of the war they ¢:tively participated with regular Soviet Army 
units in battles against the fascist hoards. Kiev's assault battalions fought the 
Hitlerites heroically, for example, and fightingmen of Zaporozh'ye's assault battalions 
steadfastly defended their city. Tens of thousands of volunteers conducted active 
warfare against the enemy on the banks and crossings of the Dnepr and on the approaches 
to the most important industrial installations. 
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Members of the people's home guard of Kiev, Odessa, Sevastopol* and other cities sur- 
rounded themselves with unfading glory. Detachments of the people's home guard of 
Kiev, which numbered more than 29,000 at mid-July ("Istoriya Velikoy Otechestvennoy 
voyny Sovetskogo Soyuza 1941-1945"[History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet 
Union, 1941-1945], Vol 2, Voyenizdat, 1961, p 97), following a brief period of 
training took over at the city’s first line of defense until the regular Soviet Arny 
units arrived. On 10 July i941 the people's home guard detachments underwent their 
combat christening when they repelled a thrust by German fascist forces which had 
penetrated to the northwest of Kiev. At the end of July the people's home guard 
forces withdrew to the second line of defense, turning the first line over to the 
regular units. When the fascists managed to penctrate the first line of defense on 
9 August, however, the people's home guard forces entered the battle once again. 
They fought off fierce attacks by the enemy for more than 24 hours, and on 10 August 
the arriving regular units drove the enemy back from Kiev with a countertizust. 


The Kremenchug People’s Home Guard Division commanded by Colonel A.S. Platukhin op- 
erated with success to the west of Kryukovo. The people’s home guard forces not only 
halted the enemy which was pushing toward the Dnepr, on 6 August, but actually counter- 
attacked and drove the enemy back $ kilometers from Kryukovo. Only after determined 
and fierce battles fought under the caslaught of considerably superior enemy forces 
did the division abandon Kryukovo, on 10 August. The steadfastness and courage of 
the people's home guard made it possible for the regular Soviet Army units to occupy 
a defense in the area of Kremenchug. 


The volunteer people's home guard formations were an important source of replenish- 
ments for the operating army. A considerable portion of the people's home guardsmen 
and fightingmen of the assault battalions underwent training and merged into Soviet 
Army formations in entire subunits. People’s home guardsmen of Odessa, for example, 
comprised the backbone of the newly formed 42ist Rifle Division; personnel of assault 
battalions and people's home guard subunits of the city of Stalino--the 383rd Rifle 
Division; and people's home guardsmen of Voroshilovgrad Oblast--the 395th Rifle Divi- 
Sion. As of 1 October 1941 125 of the Ukraine's assault battalions had merged into 
the Soviet Army (AIIP TsK KPU, fund 62, inventory 3, file 2, sheet 15). 


Party organizations selected personnel for the assault battalions, bearing in mind 
the possibility that they might have to operate in the enemy's rear. And with the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces to the east, more than 100 assault battalions did in fact 
switch to partisan warfare. This was highly important to the development of the par- 
tisan struggle in the Ukraine. 


The training of the volunteer people's formations was tested in the combat situation. 
And they successfully passed that test. The communists were the soul and the combat 
vanguard of the voluntee > people's formations. They frequently comprised up to one 
third, and sometimes one half, of the personnel of the people’s home guard subunits 
and the assault battalions. 
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